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ABSTRACT __ _ __ - - - 

A year-long ethnographic case study was cba ducted 

primarily to investiaate the developmental nature of ^ 

spbntanebus aroupiiig activities in an elementary sskqoi setting^ 

Participant bbservatibli and related methods were conducted for two . 

days a week ?bh averaged in a smallt traditional parochial school 

located in a lower-class integrated neighborhood in a large eastern 

city. Tn addition^ the ecology 6 

organization of the school were investigatedi It was found that 
second-grade children displayed only facsimiles of group 
*Ke grout) in the second-arade classroom was found to be an 
bverlappfna collection of friendships. By eighth grades true groups 
came intb existence. Amoncr airls, rival aroups formed within the 
ciass^ and status was partiallyconferredby group memberrhigw As the 
eiahth-arade children prbaressed frbtn cfrade to grade they were seen 
by. adult bersonnel as having mature group cbncepts -and coalition 
dynamics, which they did not in fact possess. The school __ 
inadvertentiy encouraged an eighth-arade cbllective tb turn itself 
^nto a hostile coalition by labeling it, a «cliguei" As a cbn^seg^ 
the «cligue" learned what the functions of a ^roup wf re su^ 
be and prc^motly became a self -proclaimed adversary group with a full 
comblement Of criteria! group features. jPiagetian principlas and 
related research were helpful in interpreting the children's group 
behavior • (Authbr/SHI • 
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Children's Groups in Schbbi: A Devalbpmentai Case Study 

Michael a:ybyk_a^d S^- Farnhan-Biggofy ' , .. 

University of- Delaware^ 

dverviev 

The purpose of the project was to gather field data on the nature of 
chiiareh^s spontaneous grouping activities in a school setting. There were 
. two main aspects to the governing rationale. First, aiEOst . nothing is known 
about children's natural grouping activities, and their implications for. 

■ schooling (Fisenstadt^ 1S56; Slassner, 1975)- Most of the pedagogical literal 
■ture is concerned with techniques' for „establishing and rianagir^ academic 

groups (lifton, 1S62; Herman, 1974; Pol^, 1976; Bcssert, 1979)'- are so 

$ ■ ' 

•3 , ■ . 

. quick to manage children academically tlriat we have devoted very little atten- 
• tion to the cjueltion of vAiat we are in fact attempting to .ccntrbl (Foster, 
i974). Second, laboratory research on children's social behavior is acutely 
in need of real-world validation (Cole, 1975; Labbratoit of. Comparative Euman 
Co^ition, 1979). Controlled laboratory procedures may or may not be produc- 
ing data that are feievant to everyday life. In particular, laboratory-tested 
develo^ehtai theory or may not be generalizable to real-world settings. 
Does an uhderstahding of Piagetian theory, for example, prepare us for ways 

■ that children's spontaneous school ^our"^ change vath age (Furth, 1979)? 

.These questions were examined by me - of a year-iohg case study. ,As the 
V participant^dbserver, . the * first author, 'C lived in the school hei^borhood 
for the first four months of the study, spent an average of two days a week in 

■ a . CTali, tfaditionai school. The setting was a lower class integrated neigh- 
boriiood near the waterfront of a large Fastern city. The ; school is here 
called St. Angela's, and the city is called Piainfield.. 
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In this rercrt, we will siuEmariise the fbllbwihg aspects of the complete 
. study: (a) jfae ^ecoloa^ of jfae children '-S' fflcnps- (Sronfenbrenner, 1979) : — "t^e 
history anr. sociolo^ of the school and its neighborhood.; the role of 
children's ; families in the formation of school policy; and the school's view 
of its role ^ in preparing • children for . ceminunity defectives; ' (b) the 
i!)r:gan£zation -M the school — the physical plant as veil as daily, procediires, 
ei2rrieTd:"UE, and management policies, with' attention eh the 2nd and Sth 
grades, ^^ich foraed the focus of our develq^entai contrast; and (c) the 
developmental -nature of children 's grouping activities — with emphasis . upon 
• spontanscus, ir^onnal groujs, as opposed to teacher-structured academic 
groups - 

With respect to the latter, here is an overview of cur conclusions j • 2nd 
graders, T-jr-old children, display orJy facsimiles' of group structures as we 
haV^ defined them (p. 54 h snd as they are intuitively defined by adults. 
^Ahat ^ maj^ appear to be a "grcup>" in a 2nd* grade classrccm^ is in fact an ever- 
lapping eblleetioh of pair-wise friendships. Even when 2hd graders conscious- 
ly organize "clubs", they do fora hot true groups, ^instead, their "clubs" are 
merely occasions for imitating pieces of group actions. : lor example, a 2nd 
grade "club" called "The Wanderers"- imitated behavioral bits of the, movie 
group^ but was quite unable to assimilate- the full —group concept that the 
"Wanderers" exemplified. The children's im.itative acticns — very Piagetian 
in flavor — could be thought of as play-practice for certain aspects of' ma- 
ture group behavior. 

^ Sth grade ^ -however^ true groups were at^Jearing. Their nati:ire differed, 
.for bcyo and girls. JIhere "^ere fev:er boys than gi^ls, and perhaps for that 
reason, coslitichs did nob- fom among the boys. All the' beys functioned, in- 
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stead; as ^ wfioiistic group, and status vas individually determined; Among 
girls, rival ' groups . formed within the class, and status was partially con- • 
ferrpd bj group mCTbership. ' . - . 

. Bie children were usually seen by adult personnel as having mature group 
concepts and coalition dynaaics which they did not in. fact possess. The 
school inadvertantly encouraged an 8th grade collective to turn itself into * a 

hostile coalition "by labeling it a "clique" — when the children, who tran- : 

' " 

scribed the word as "click", had ho idea what the term signified to adults. 

.As a result of ceftaih epi^des, the "click" learned what the functions of a 

group were supposed "to be, and prcmptlf became a- ^self-proclaimed one, vrith a 

full complenent cf criterial group feattires. . - 

With reference to school practice, we have -t;-^'' recommendations: First, 
teachers and administrators at the elementary Is^/el should not be overly con- . 
cemed with grouping activities.^ Stable coalition strue*t:ui;es ana Gj'isnies are 
probably not- really there. Second, school personnel should bear in mind that 
bureaucracy begets bureaucracy. Children who feel pressured by authorities 
win be motivated to fonri coalitiohs as . a mode of seif-pfotecticn. Ail of 
this takes time and energy from s^jqr schobls'goals of instfuctich. 

With reference to laboratory-based theories, we found Piagetian princi- 
ples, and '^related research to be helpful in interpreting the everyday behavior 
of -childfeh^s groups in schools, consistent with the. work of Purth (1S79), as 
well as Seiman (1976; Selman &. ^ne, 1974). D'luch'more work of an* ethnograph-- ; 
ic 1^pe will be. needed^ however, before we can reliably identify laboratory- 
variables in real-world guises* 




A acaii parochial school servir:g 250 children frcm ki idergarten thrbiagh 
Stfi grade was selected for intensive study. The schbol :%Tis . located in a i?Tgp 
^terh cil^* near the ws.terfrbnt. ^/fe shall , call ths school St. Angela's-, and 

• refer to the city hei^torhooa where it^ is located as ; Southeast Plairiield. 
- All names 0? persons and t3:aces throtigheiit the rest of this inanuscript are 

pseudonyms, in order to insure cohfidehtiality. . . ^ 

51ie method' was -that of partici^t ots^rvatioh as • 2ef ined Ipy Schatsmar. 

. and ST:r:aus& ■ (1S75.) and McCall and Simmons (1969). ^^-is method includes a 

variety of techniques, including social interactions in - the ?^eid vdth the 

subjects of the study, sSia airect . chservation of relevant events, seme formal 

.and irtfoCTai interviewing, soae systematic countings and - seme ccllfection .of 

docments and artifacts (KeGall, ,1962). ihlse tecrjiiques are ^plcyed to 

"thickly describe" a ^ticuiar social system, giyir^ rise to hsrpotheses • 

|3hencmenolcgically founded in ocserved faet.(G€erts, 1:975}- Although this 

■ ■ *~ - _ _ ^ 

.. method' emphasizes induction and qualitative analysis, it can set the stage u.or 

quantitative and experimental techniques, as the two^ methcdologieal approaches^ 

are compatible (Erickson, 1S77; lazarsfeld, 1972; Cole, 1978). Se outline 

■used- in the follovring descriptior has been adapted frcri "Eerriott (1977) and 

• Bean, Siehorn, a Cean (1969)- 

• ^fining the Site , ■ -• ■ \ 

_ St. Angela.' s, in many ways, provided an ideal .environment for -cur . 
research. ■ The .school was (enrollment figures are listed in Table l) 

with only one grade level 5*er classrccm- This made it possible for a single 
researcher to cover all areas of the site in detail * iJhiike public elementary 
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ENRGEEMENT FOR ST. ANGELA'S SeHGOi; V 
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GRADE 


TOTAL ■ 


BOYS 


GIES 


IIITE 


BLACK 


HISPANIC 


INDIAN ■ 


ASIAN GREEK 
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13 


16 


8 
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16 


11 
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15 


1 
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2 




It 


14 
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12 
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20 
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29 
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20 ■ 
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19 


14 
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22 


: 11 


11 


13 
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22 
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1 
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25 


10 


15 


21 
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218 


113 


105 


"155 


51 . 
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. 1 
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■ schools in the area, St. Aiigela's. classrodns v/ent up. to grade^eight; St; 
Angela's had ^^he wifiast age "range of -children within single school in the 
Southeast Flainfield. Ehis provided a unique opportunity to study peer groups 

■ of young children as well as. adolescents... Alsb^ the decentralized nature of 
the lochia! school systes within the city meant that pemissioh fcr under- 
'taMng ijhe study preeeedeS' thrbt:^. the pri^eitsl and school staff directly. 
Ihis sinplified immensely the chore of negotiating entry and: settir^g up house-r 
keeping. ' All in ' all, the school ^vas an ideal "plsx:e to study the social ac- 
tivity of a "ivide 'age range -of children. 

Although dhservatidns were centered at the school, attempts t.^re also, 
made to deserihe the caiii:rahity ccntext of the children's groups. 1hiS\ 'iv-as- ac- 
compliSied via the foHowirg procedures. Children at the school ;vere aslced 
where they went; ana wh^at they. usually did after school and on weekends. 'This 
led to the definition of varicus areas ;v1:ere_the ' children asseeiated.- 3ozh 
formal and irifornal meeting places Here identified. ■ Formal' activities were 
generally more accessible over the short span of the study,- and consisted of 
predetermined athJ.etic events (tasketball -at the recreation center » roller 
slcating Et the rink In the city park, or extracurriciilar school sxcrts), and 
school/ccsnmunity sponsored, activities. The latter v;ere particularly salient 
in. the association netivdrk of the children, since the bond bet:-;een the school, 
church, arji rieighborhddd in this instance- v/as close. For example, the* school 
and church sponsored a party dn St. Patrick's day, which had become ah ongoir^g 
'community ti^ition. Similarly, the school spor^ored a cdcmiunity fair in the 
sprir^. - Ihese events were attended by the researcher, and instances of T'liris 
in the children ■'s friendship net>^crks were noted. ; 



inforaai-meetihg- places v;ere also s9T;igtLt" but;; although systematic infbr- 

niation ' on' those areas was ^harder to ottaih; r/neh children were asked vhat 

i' _ ^ ^ ■ ■ _ - . ' . . 

they did after .school, many reported that tney either "hung cat" on their 

block,, went to the rather spacJ.ous city- pane,- or .>:aiked arcxmS either of tv.*b 

hearhy small "business districts. Inforrriation vX)ncerning children's activities 

around informal meeting areas >;as gathered in r^:o '^/ays. First, in the course 

of ihterviewihg children a^v^y from the school site or of parent interviev;s ' in 

the home, chj.li:&en ire re observed in vario^us activities." Second, since the 

researcher lived in the neighborhood during -the first four months of the • pro- 

3ect, he i was able to frequent spots' Adhere he thought, the children nay "h-ang 

_dut." Also^ in^the normal course of his existence — goir^ feed shopping, 

taking his children to the park, -and washing clothes ^t the laundromat ss any. 

other cdmmitinily member might'-— the researcher's vath often- crossed tr^at of 

the children at the school. This closeness to the site therefore led to 

sources of valuable ' information'. . . - ' • 

^ . . ^ . ■■ 

I^T^dng the Site ■ , . 

Site-mapping includes identifying the significant objects and spatial ar- 
rangCTerrts in the site, along with the names and groups of students involved 
in the study.. Initial mat5)irig took place via* the principal's tour at :the 
start of .the prdoect. The staff ^ during-informal interviews, were asked- to 
identify children, and their friendship structures. . Plans w^re ihitially made^ 
io- utilize a student guide as Cusick (1?73) h-sd done* However; since the 
structure of this school was that of self-contained classrooms,; and was other- 
-iiTise 'unique as describee in the folldv;ing section cn architecture. 'mobility of. 
the students was. low threu^.out the phjrsical plant. Since 8th grade ^- for ex- 



c-_ . _ _ _ _ 

ample,- was together throughqut the day with little cr:ar.ge in p?pil ccinposi- 
tidh, a guide was unnecessary. • The bulS b;? tisie^ then* :vas put^into cultivat- 
ihg reiationshij^ with students which would lead to valid infcrnaticn as to 

e-^-^grouj) activities and perceptions. This re?Sticnshir-l:niiiding activity led to 
the develoment of > several informants , in the 2na and Stfe grades, staff, and 

- neighbofhood/p^fent gfoiixs; - ' ■ * \ 

Wgotiating . Entry 

_^^^icials frm the central branch of the'^schobl administration v;efe con- 
■tacted-as to" the purposes of the study. In general, they evidenced little in- 
terest, 'a factor testifyir^ to the loosely formed .net:-;ork of the "Catholic 
'\. sohbol system- Although the schools are technically; interccnnec they are 
■ net 'required legaJ-ly to submit to 'the policies of uh% '^central:, office. The 

latter therefore serves- as a elearinghcusa/o? information and s;;;stem^ support. 

. . _ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ -rt. 

It was enough that the school '■prineitsl had legitimated "he researcher's pres- 

: ___ .:- :?<. ^ ■■ . : . 

ence at the site.' " : ^ . 

!Tegotiation, then, .proceeded directly through the prir.ci^- — Sr. T.; 5i 
the"^ spring of 1979> the researcher prranged se^-eral meetings ^//ith her to dis- 
cxiss the ptirposes of the study as outlined in the original grant pf cpc'sai. 
^ ■ Over the cdtzrse of those^ meetings she v/as very receptive, a^iticipating the 
researcher's future presence on -the premises, and, acceptirig -the fact that his 
activities' would ^..include in^rvie^v^ng., note taking, and classrocm observation. 
Jfie prinei]^ welcomed us warmly, and invited us to the first faculty meeting'' 
..and lunch iny September. . Eie foHbwing notes from th^t meeting foreshadow as- 
pects of school organisation that influenced children's group activities. 



"^^'^f'">T^§~--^43^ ±:r?^- "nf^ ^^ lunch i Ail , the teschefs and 
staff collected around a large square • table. At 
'present I aig ta2:irig :ridtes. All the teachers have 
folders. They look brand new. They have some papers. 
- i also notice that they^have scriie stationery^ pens, 
aifl pencils' in then. Sone did not pic5: these up at 
tfie office "in the morning. Sr. T. called the meeting 
to order' and welcomed UB all to St. Angela's. this year 
and noted there was an oi>en door "Dolicy for office 

' Visitation. '5'/hat'l beiieve she seant hy that is that 
a teacher was free to. cone into her office at sr^y 
time-.' . . ' . • • 

^ _Sie principal then made a joke g-ccut Icissing the elec- 
triciah', seaaeone they ^had ecmir^ in to fix the cir- 
cui-ts in the pl,ace. She noted that he. was a 'doll, and 
'What is there is life hut Idssing?' and noted that 
they* had such trouble getting the electrician in, and 
. that 7;as. the oriy w^y she coiild:Seep him ccmir^ — 
fcissing him every time he did ^omethir^g right. 

aie then noted that the oanitor quit, a^rently he 
threw.- the keys ^ the principai-.^ arjd therefore the. 
:teachers shotfid not expect the rejair projects .to be 
done' 'on time. Possijjly^they ear. get three mothers to 

. . — • ^ ________ o ~ ~ ■ 

vci^teer • to clean the premises three days per 
week * • • • ' ■ 

. - ■ ■ ■ (, 
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Sr. T. then.ffide a strong statement that she must aim 

_____ ■__ _ . 
for a strong .discipline within the. school. Bie shoxveS 

a little book tha^t ' she : had .ordered that was titled 

Hslg^il Hints on lEscipline * She said, 'I don't mean, 

' rigid. All children ask for order in the rocn.* She 
notM that - they are children, not little adTilts^'-and 
that each teacher must work vjlth each s^dent as an 

. individual. Sie said, *Wa must ail agre,e. that they 

■.answer US: courteously rather than eeing Kippant.' 
aie then gave the .rules for addressing teachers. . Kids 
can use a first name as long as they place a y^-.. 
Miss, or Ffrs. in front of it^ and of course -a Sr^ in 
front of it if the teacher- is a nt:n.f In her vor^^S j 
she- said, 'Insist upDh.it. if they do it to you, then 
they'" H- do it to all of us.' . Bon' t .. take flippant 

^answers. We must insist. ' 



Her second. set of rules: !T6 gum in schbdi at any 
time. She sai.d^ 'Spd gave me a good teller am I' can- 
detect bubhle gum in"-;ahy room. ' '^'feke them , thro";-: it 
"out;... Insist upon if....' 

iiurich duties then .got assigned. One teacher was to go., 
to the lunchroom, the .other to the playground. There ^ • 
bbys were to stay .oh one sid^, girls .bh the other. 
Hating -i^as olievec tc occur "... Ichg ss there's 
no blood.,-', a n2:B restated oh -several more occasions. 
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The principal then outlined the daily schedule in the 
morning* There -./ill be an 8:00 Mass; 8:30 or .so there 
■ is "brea^ast for the children — a free breakfast pro- 
gram for chifTdren' who qualifj^^ dthen^ge as much as 55 
cents a meal. At 8:45* the school starts, 'tvith the 
ringing of a bell. Sie teachers. preside over tfie 8:60 
Ifess- and they switch off in terms of respchsibility 
every week or -sc. !Ehe children sit in the appropriate 
spots; upper grades sit on the right side of the. 
church and lower grades en the left . One of the nuns 
" brou^t up at this point that they should eliminate 
singing at the' flass because *it ;v-ill cut the time dc'%h 
to 20 minutes and make for a more ^ efficient- ser\''icl. 
Somebody also brou^t up that funerals happen at these, 
masses .and prolong them ^d then everyone's ' late. A 
long diseussioh follcwed on the length if the particu- 
lar, priest's sei^oh, and how that could hold things up 
also. Everyone entered into the discussion at. that 
point, ether smaller discissions broke put in' dif-^ 
fereht corners of the room am for'.all .intents and 
Imposes th^ meeting was subverted,. 

.Sr. T. eventually reined cbhtrbl of tJie meeting, ^;by 
reprimanding a teachej* for talking while . she was try- 
ing tb make announcements. She did it ^i-ith'-a sort of 
Jdking air. 
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She then explainea aSout uniforms. ' iThe ■ boys are to 
wear blue ^ts and a ^*ite 'shirt.. There will be no 
penalties for breaking this rtSe until Cctober 1st. 
Girls are to wear vSiite, yeilbw,. or blue socks, plaid 
^rts. No tennis shoes are to be worn except on 



In the nact- part of the meeting, the prihciisl fir^lj- 
got to talking aibout things that directly concern i-.- 
strUction.'^ Sie noted tJiat she had ordered' hew text- 
books in math, Siglish, reading, spelling, and also a 
new religion book. S:e noted _^ 'that in . the writing 
books, and the: religion books _ no one is to. draw cr 
write in the books because- they are ' paperback . and 
should be reWd. Zven in the. writing books there 
should be writing on looseleaf paper.... - , . 

2he principal then noted how writing is important. 
The correct foraation of the letters is important to 

1 ■ . _ _ _ . _ 

emphasize. The Zaner-Bloser method should- be used, 
and work day by day, drill and practice, should be em- 
phasized. If teachers follow this particular schedule 
, of daily practicing of hahd>rrittng, mar^ thi-ngs can be 
acccxsplished . 

,. ... : . _ 

She then went eh^;to say a that teachers shcufic accept^- 

no messy papers ffaa children. Grades 4 to 6 only use 
^ncils until Nov^b^r 3G,' and then if they are neat _ 
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♦ ".they can use pens. In the lower grades ,. the teachers 
shduia be -11103:6 patient ^ but there were^ inexcusably. ^ 
. ■. 'Some papers in upper grades ■ I wouldn't feed' ^ i. ' 
pig.' All students -in .the school should .U3e this 
headiKg': the nane goes in the upper lefthand corner, 

: grade below that,, date in the righthand corner, sub- 

/- . ■ 

. ject below that, and' specific, assi^sent underneath 

that . Everyone agreed, all the teachers consented. 

The filial announcisaient >;as th^t t^peirs were not to be 
torn, out . of spiral nbtebbdks. Only -plain ^ Icoseleaf 
jsges were acceptable. This is throughout the v;hble 
school. Qie: teacher remarked that:: the teacher's, 
mesthpd of j^per- keeping should be 'decided ■ by . the 
i; : teacher. Snaller ■ .discussions b^h to break out in 
the-rconi. • The principal called for an end of the- 
meeting .with a prayer . 

As you can see, there is little indication that . the central Gathdlic 
school "hierarcl:^ is exerting a direct influence on the principal's pbli'c^ 
measures. You can also see that the princi^l is the f in^' arbiter of class- 
rbcm discipline and management.. However, it should, be noted th^t over the 
course of the y^af> the principal seldom, visited classrooms to see if her pol- 
icies were being carried but. ' '■ 

At the next ihservice meeting, we gave each teacher a description of _ the^ 
study,*- and told them of the intention ^ to -eeme into the classroom, take notes, 
and get to^ Sow" students — but in ways that VTOuld not disturb regular activi-' 
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•ties. Although all, the teachers appeared initially receptive, our strategy 
later, hecame that of Spending scheduled aiiiduiits of time only in classrooms. 
Twhere teachers were thoroughly ccmfbrtable ivith the researcher's presence. 

•Two classrooms were, eventually studied intensively: 2rA and-Sth gi^es.- 
iioth teachers~weTe~e x Li' emelj/: cGmfo r table -^inH:he-r^ep'e^ presence ^. be. it 
taking notes or cemstmlcatihg with students durir*g -brealcs in the classrodn 
'foirtine^ Fnsysten^tic,' inuch briefer' observations were made in all other 
classrooms. * 

Ifetablishing the Researcher ' s Role 

Sola (-1958) describes a contihutst of possible roles in the- field frcm 
that- of cOTpiete : observer to that of canplete. participant . . Since the suboects 
were chiidreh, the role of complete participant was- impossible. : The. role of 
cOTPlete observer, however, would have allowea no interaction '/n.th the chil- 
dr^T's^erely limiting the richness of the data-. Therefore, the middle clas^ * 
sification, participarrt"-aa-5bserver , was chosen. 

■ In thi;^ project, the role of "a responsible ^ult, separate from the 
school authorities, sensitive to.' and interestea in chiicfen ana ' their activi- 
ties" was established and maintaihed by the researcher. • Se maintenance of 
this role ir/as important on^.two accounts: (a) to prevent oye'ridentification 
with children's interests ^( "©Ding nativ^^^^ and (b) to maintain ^pr^is on' 
chiidreh rather- th-an on adults (ethnocentrism) .. Burton (1977) notes that the 
latter pfobl^ is the most sefioiis when stuSjring the young, since it Is easy 
to ascribe adult motives and fatiohale for actions and utterance of children 
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^ich, in fact, deverop from a unique logic. It was important to take off the 
blinders of an adxilt's-vieOTiciint-^ and think as a child would ^; for the purposes 
of communicating with the subjects of. the study. 

At all times the researcher identified himself as a researcher - from the . 
Bhiversity of Eelav?are. Letters of intreduction and ■ reference v:ere given to 
all ^tici^nts at the site, 'ifere 'seif-idehtification, however, vJbs not 
enou^. Eie prihci^l, some ^ of the teachers, and^. student?;, had difficulty 

. understanding ;-^at a university researcher was (see the secticn ahead on 
rdle)^ ■ and therefore, at times, refused to accept his identity. Two months 

. into the research, several of the 8th grade students decided he ^Aras a narcot- 
ics agent. .This problem w^ eliminated overf.time as they discovered that no 
one got in trouble due to the researcher's nete-tsicir^. At the same tl'ne, the 
school -v/as being cr:t±caily.^^^ritten up in the ne^^^^pers-- 'over \ seme conorover- 
si^ events which had occurred' the previous year. ■ The principal, . c-yeing, the 
note-taHng, . then b^an to woriy that the researcher a he^':s^par ^s^. • ?f. 

showing rj.s notes, the researcher washable to arttenua±e tnis . problem to a de- 

... . ^- 

gree, :;but final-* resolution, did not. take place; urrf:il the principal became ill 

in I^rch, and was permanently re;placed^ ^^n^sting r^atior^ were immediately. 
'. established with the new administrator, and still exist at this/^-rriting. 

We tried to "give back'Vto the TSirfcicijants at , the site, and thereby/ es- 
■ tablish ,a sense of .reciprocity, a necessary condition for full . aieceptance . 
.'For example^ the researcher volunteered to monitor the Sid grade center on 

msaiy occasions, * and sonetimes substituted for the teacher. ^ He also arranged 
• to tutor' sdne s"^dents^ and took pl^ground. duty oh occasibiK -Cne d^ he was 

summafiiy asked to clean up broken^ ^sss on the playground, and thu?^ concluded 
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that his initial acceptance was established. ^ J"une of 1^0> the end of the 
_ _ * "research periofi, fte was accepted by all as -''part of the wooSwork." 

©lis gave rise to a few hew probl^s. As an aduit within the ' site, he 
was expects to u^old the noras of the institution,' the rule against gum- 
chewing, for example* If he enforced the nile, by not if yi rig teachers or prin- 
cipal of infractions, he would have lost the trust of students^: especially the 
8th graders. A second problem concerned the rule of formal " address — "Mr.- 
. ^ ^ HiSB." The- researeher jrtf erred an informal fom cf address {**Kike") » as ena- 
bling closer contact with students. Bi the- eyes of ' the princi^ and the 
staff, the researcher was therefore notLbehavir:g as a respbr^ible adult- but 
was fostering, disrespect. Eaily time at the site eventually ranedied .both 
ec^tflicts. She hosts soon saw that the: incidence of gum chewing, and 
■ ■ disrespect was independent of the fesc-afchef's presence. . ■ 

Research Techniques ' ' 

-y 3l* Observations . Observations were made on ,the activities of various 

groups Approximately two days of Observation per we^ occurred oyer the school 
year. . ^ - 

Since the •project . was cbnc^ led with cognitive processes/' the attehtichal 
.... aspects of social interaction were of special importance. Sie observer noted 

■'what the child socially attended, to ard how s/he' behaved pursuant to the so-., 
ciai .stimu^t^s.:^ Biterview^ with the children involved, in the,' ihtefactidh, >Sieh- 
.possible, fccussed Cn the strategies used in the course of the interactions ' ' 
llotes and audictapes were used' to record obsen'-aticriS ^ and Intervie^vs. 
Although ^;&cr^ CO je.cticns*- have been raised .to the use -cf ^-ape recorded observa- 
tions due to the effects on the resporicent, .Warren ••( 1974) 'rjas found th^t the 
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a^aratxis, when monitored f6r:tias;: can ta ttsad as ai; . affective data gathering 
instrument in the field. 

' Id. Infonnant intervie^/dng . Inftonnsnt interviewing took "the form of ask-- 
ing children hew an activity dceijirred (usually in the researcher -s- presence)- 
and the child acted in such -^a manner. The de^/elopment of such child in- 
formants was a key objective, since these interviewers were the "basis for 
describing ^e socio-co^itive strategitrs that ehildreh use. 

c. Respondent interviewing . Ihis ^^as of two types: (a; soeiometric- 
type (juestionnaifes to assess group structure (Srbhlund, 1955); (b) general 
interviews, about strategies used in groups, as well . as characteristics df 
"these- grQups. I>ie to- the open-ended nature of the research, exact content of 
these more formal ^tenriew sessions was net dereloped ih-a^v^^^* 

Co rltfolliJig for bias^ ;- "Qualitative research gives some ccnsidfraticn. to" 
control of bias on the 'part of the obsercr^ry -but. does ; .no^ seek to gather sys-- 
tematicai3y infonnatioh' on specific biases- .Such, reactive^ ^ff ects_ wei;e 
evaluated ffm' other ihfomation sources, ^uch as' sugceeding interviews, v.lth; 
the sam^ person, and intervievjs concerning ■ the data: received from other infer-- 
mantsi . ^ 

If there ^e large discre^ci^s in the data, something might have been 
missed due tO :fauliy interpretation; si^alling ethhocehtrism.- . ' Going : native 
was assessed by consuitir^ wilh. knowledgeable outsiders concerning, observa- 
tion^^ but this could .aiso^have led us .away from a grounded, theory of th^- or- 
g^zation. V ■ ' • 

■ 'Stereotytic ideas of ehildi-en ccncerning adults as. well as . reaefive ; ef- 
fects also-had to be accounted for (KcCall, 1969;- If-a ^tern of bahsvier. 
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was observed > then the researcher ascertained by us^ of informants -^iiether or 
hot. the pattern bcctirred in thfe observer's absence. , ■ 

According to K.aget ;( 1,855)* cihildren's reasoning and language is aualita- 
tively different from that- of adi£Lts. !Ilhe child^vill receive ccmnunication 
from -aie adult in a mariner different -from the ^vay another adult vould :-eceive 
it. ^ Ifiihen interviewirig child informants, it important to assess the 

child's thinMng ar^i language, and; .to adjust information received accordingly. 
- liaget ' s. ,meth6d . ^iniQue ..of intefvieKix:g childfan provided a model. • 



'THt§rTlediac1:ion~& AnaLysis- 



■ Ail' observations were, dictated at the end of the day into a.t?Lpe record- 
er', and - later - transcribed . ■ Dictated ccsen-'ations rere based on rough notes 
tafeen at- the-.sitS. All forcial inter^/iev:s -iver^ also tared and- trsn?^cribed . 
Over ■ 265© -'^'transcripted pages were collected over the bourse of ' the study. 
Sn-ee, copies/of each' transcript were -mad^^ for the purpose , of sec-ority and 
analysis. . . . ■ 

Transcripts were read thoroughly,, and notes, were mail in the ziargins as 
to* what -each- item signified. , From marginal notes, a^ series" of general ca- ' 
tegories \:ete constructed to facilitate the .analj'sis. 

The general -.categories were as follows: , ^" ' 

•\ ^-1. C3iaracteristics of the sch^^ 
^ 2. N^ildren^s social organization 

■ 3* Kei^borfebd and Frmiiy Crgarisatibh * ^ — c' . , 

. 4* Children's conce^tibhs of 'school ^ ■ • ' 
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■' $• Children •& conceptions of peer organization 

6. Children's conceptior^ of neighborhood drganisation ^ ; 

7. -' Children's cdnceptions of the workplace. 

- ife-yc«i-..c^~see^::<mr -broadened considerably- : over the 

course , of the study. - ^iy'the first two headings will ce discussed in this 
report. Cthef topics are iS^^rious stagv^s of ^^ysis- arJ will be reported 
at a later time- ; ; ■ - 

I^h broad suba'ect matter area ■ ;-vas then brckeri doTO iinto subtopics. 
These often cdrlsist-ed of various characteristics on :chich children ^vere 
thought to vary, within each sis^ler category, age. aiid' sex ccsparisons were 
made. ... ' " ■ 

"(Transcripts wer partitioned* according to the general categqries. - «rs.n- 
scripts; .were - segmented', cut -.up, and pasted onto 5. by 8 cards'. Sch care tvas. 
mar^ed ^rith an ihforaarrt or "respondent code, its assign-ed main:' category and 
■srS^egofy, .source and dat'e; and cross-classification infoi^tioni ' We quite 
' franldy T^re floundering ih a sea of information imtil- our ' consultant, John 
C^bu, provided ois with; this useful and insightful technique.- 

. Bcbiogical Context ■ ■ \ 

• • &trthea^ Plaihfia.d is :an integrated heighocrhood . existing ^^ithih the 

■ ■ - ^ - - - - - -' , ■ ■ ' ■ . -. ._: ■. ■ - 

corporate ci1y limits. The area represents a tmique cross-section of ethnic 

(Polish, Ukrainian, Germn, Mtliuariian, etc.). and minority (native . American j 

black, ffispanic) cultijcres^ ' The nei^borhood is approximately 25J^. black, vri.th 

most of the ■ population falZi?^ in the' Ic^-^r sociceconcmic braclret. Ccuthesst 

covers only a few souare miles, ye^ houses over 30, OCX) residents,, mostly in 



anall/ six |6 eight rodm row houses wich vaiy with respect to cv;nership caiid 
cbnditiah^ Hie hei^borhood eehtains elements of the .urhan slum as. is^ll as of 
a tQt^,yetiiriic, vorKhg class ceassrunity. (See Appendix A..) 

^Scirtheast contains seven el^ent^:y schools within its appr<cxinate bord- 
er ,.;_/'^Schools were 'Shosen randomly to at^roach for negotiation 'for entn^. Us- 
in^ th^ initial criteria of (a) ease of entry, and (b), ■ ccnditicns conclusive 
/to field tf^ork, one school — St. - Angela ^s — was chosen for the "crojecti 

St.-Angela's began out as the- cii^'s first free school in 1792. ■ At th^t 
point it ^ consisted of only ong' bxiildir^, three blocks frcjin its present posi- 
•ticn. 'Soon there TOre mar^ hCT With the' ~ influx . of Irish immi- 

grants -in 184G and their hard-earned .savir^,,, St.. Angela's parish >:as able to 
build not only a new chafcSi, but also an Gr:Siahage for ■ stranded Irish . chil- 
dren.. This consisted . of two "bT^lSings, one for' ccjb ana the other far girls. 
At the ."turn of the century, as more immigrants came into this part of tqv^n^ 
th^ heighborhooG became somewhat more. stable. ■ Sie need for an orphanage de- 
creased -r... and the need for a school increased. At that poin":, the pastor sent 
for teachers from Ireland. • She orphanage was then converted to separate 
schools for boys and girls on the high school levels arid a school for both on 
the elementary level. » . . : : • 

: ' _ i _ . , ' _ _ 

Qie- hi^ -schbol and the orphanage were discontinued on financial" grounds 
approximately -^^ 39 ■ years ago. ■ VJhat is left ;today is only the parish and the 
el ^errteiy school.- ■ Both or^nizations have iise pf all the jbuiidlngs . 

The Neigiborhood . . ' . . . 

■ Ihe school f^es VT^t 'oh s 'main thercugiifare ^isez%ng an clc ba^iness. 
district. \ As one looks across this main street, one can see boafSed up store 



arid" liquor -enterprises. Three doors south of the school is a restaurant 
reputed to be a, hangout for prostitutes. . Further to the south is the "bar. dis- 
trict of the 'City — the place v/here sailors* ccmir^ into port generally spend 
: their leave carousing aid drinking. Still further to the south —.cut this is 
only 10 blbc^ ffm the school -r- is the >raterfront. 

• 'Going north frCT the school, one finds some renovated housing as veil as: 
"slm dwellings. T^er^tj blocie north of the school is' the worst area cf slum 
•housing in the city. ' ^ ^; 

^t of the school^ the area is made up of predcnir^.tly . "finite Polish 
TOrkirg 'class families. Seme of these families have been there for 30 years, 
and remarkably have not moved for various reasons. . Ehey vcr> in the indus- 
tries oh the east side of to>n^, and are aestly Catholic. 

the houses in the school area are of the rev variety, ^"^hey 'h^ve ^ 
widtii of no more than- 13 feet, and -shafe'isice v^lls. Ehere are no frcn. 
l-awns. Eie bac^ards are usualiy cement, and are he longer that JO feet, 
liflxat this, presents is an -enviroment where there is very little privacj^^ and 
•very little green grass or treei. A visitor sees the U3u^ signs of-^ean de- 
cay," but later learns that- the inhabitants have strong block and ' heighbofhcod 
ties, and consider ; closeness to be an advantage. ^ Kho>?ir:g everyone on the 
block is*ohe of the adaptive strategies that a neighborhood ch^ld must learn. 

looking at the school, one is struck T:^ its apparent " disccr.tinuity " ^th 
the heighbcrhodd, ;,but this turns out to be a matter of its special heteror- 
^lei"^. ■ Eie s^e of cmmuni"^. described anova vai'ies widely frdn the work- 
ing class .hme to the nSdo\v^ ro^ houses of_ the projects.. Fach neighborhood 
structure is small, particularistic snd h^cgencus. paerle-on a block, cr. 
in a particular ^project building, are generally of the same social" str^a and 

^ • ; . v^" •■ ^ • . ^ • •. ■ 
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are stable over soie pefioS of time. Since the school draws children frcin all 
over this neighhorhood, the school is therefore store heterogaheous than each 
block- The child ccmirig frost' a homogenoiis block nust iearh -:6 adapt to this 
heterogenoiis setting. This' does ndt seem kp^erxi at f if st until you ask some 
of the children ioovit othBT parts of the neighborhdod- ?ev of then teiow any--: 
ttting- about the vdrld beyond "their thjree^ 'or' fonrr^lock territory, ^fnen .asked ^ 
about bus service to the northern part of" the ci1^^ one ,8th grader- did . not 
even -liow where the hoftherh p^rb of the city was — and" ttiis was one bf the 
better students. Pew of ' the students aver wander b^ojid their own neighbor-- • 
hood bpundafies. • ; - 

The school itself is .trying to forge a sense of canraaiity 'n its chJ.1--^ 
•dren. ae -sohccl cfgariizatior/ and' religious affilxatiph ha^ the mosi: direct 
ties to- the- t^rticular fariily configuf itions and values of the white working 
class polish section.. These people generally mai? up The parish as ^rell- The 
major ^-chcoi discontinuity is therefore ;vlth the children who are not involved 

in - the parish, of who. have a different cuitiiral backgrour.d-. '/Essentially, the 

' * __ _ J - - 

school takes children frcm a '^ide variety of neighborhood aettiiigs , and tries 

to ir^till in "them a conmoh background based in part on the Polish working 

, class heritage. Stis hefitaga' does not include the S-rated .bocks stores and- 

the bars that are so prevalent in the hei^bofhcod. £c the. school nakes 

strict prohibitions as to where its chiidfen can cchgragata before or after 

.sdhool. :For Sample,, children are hot allowed to stand in front of an X-rated 

bookstore. If th^: have been seen harming around the restaurant which serves 

as a hangout for* prostitutes, their behavior is reported and the principal'. 

rerrir^^ics them. The school clear Iv has<a ^^ndate to ir.si;l?.te and rrctsct .the 

chil^^en- frcan aspects of .this urban envirorxient.. 



::" In simaiy^Tegarding the relationship "oetveeh the " hai^torhboa and, St. 
Angela's^ two things^ are ar^rent. First, the- school, by virtue of its "back- 
ground, is most continuous and' congruerit with the v;orking class blocks that 
exist east - of the school-. Secondly^ the'-scSdol tries, to keep the children 
away fron var^o^:ls'' parts of the nei^borhopa that; it dees not Sanctis, smh -aB._ 
^ the' seedier ^ide. of urban life. Bi. doing ^sS^ it- tries to become a saf§ place: 

■_ _._ ■ _^ ^.^ '__ Ji^^. ■_ ". _ 

for the children to become inculcated with the values of the Articular work- 
•ing class culture that it claims ^s lts heritage.. As a' result. i1>^repiaces' 
particularistic block .sentiments '^th values that are scme^r/hat mdre^ universal. - 

gie ^ Ph^icai Plant of St. Angela 's : ^ _ ■ - . . ' ^* ' ^ ' \ ' ^ 

As you •approach "the school from the main ■ ^street ^. you .see ' vrc^^ht-irjDn- 
' feheas -surrotaiding the church and the school. !I!he -front of the school build- 
ing has some" broken stained ^ass .^rlnicx-:s, and a big green dcor. Ih^t is' the 
only entrance tO' the t'-^hool. - ,Cn the dcor' as ^ou go: in thei^e- is a sigh IIO 
lOITIPJIJG, but on the fr(S^^ Jteps^ of the schoiol one can nevertheless ofte^- 
f ind thi alcoholics that roam this part of town. " ; ^ 

''To -eiiter t school if you^are not a child, you, have to ring "the buzser 
that alerts the. secretary. :, She opens the big creaking steel door — after - 
^ecadhg you out throi:lgh a little window. . Tou are allowed-; entry into the 
buij,ulrjg biiy aft^r sdiae interrogation as to your purpose^."^' . ■'Securi-^ is very 
important in the school. , ■ " . . ' • > 

^eh you first walk in the door, j-ou see a very- short hallway. To., your 
left on the first floor is the library and a small, office... 'To the right .I's 
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^ '.the Sndergarten. Behind that is the^ third grade classroom a cbiiple.Qf eapty 

- \roans, and the .teacher's prajsration room. 

. . - ^ ! _!* -1 _ _ __ _ 

^ •■ lihere is a large wooden staircase .that runs up from the front hallway. 

•As ^you-^ ascend the staircase, .you come to the 2nd. 'floor landing and find a 

^ . 'classroom on. either side. The tliilding' is essentially TJ-shaped, and you. are 

at the"- bottom part of the U. _ The right wing houses the sixth and 8th grades: ' 

<p ■ • ■ 

^ t. _'_ . _ 

y ; the left, four"ai and :f if 'Si grades, plus some empty rooms and storage space. 

• '• f ' " ^ 'There is a third floor, but this, is ^off limits because of fire regular 

^ tions:* there "are na- proper exits ffm that Jloor. If you do go up there, you 

find- that, all" the toots are of -the mail' cubicular variety. They .used to. be- 

. living quarters 'for the. nuns ^-v^io taught in the school. They are novrfesed^'onlr 

' * ^\ , * /■ * . ' . . ' ' ■ - * • 

■ ■■ 'ifor storage- . - _ - 

■ ' The main ,I^sha^5ed building thus, houses the library and ^ministrative 

-; ' 'smee-. rlu^' ^everi ^ of the nine classrccms, and a great .deal of unused spr,oe, 

much efrwhiehl has' not beeh^de^ed safe by various cily ir^pectors. 

£eav4r^ the back of "the main building, you go cut onto^ th^ .playgrcxmd. 

1* — ' - . ■ ' . ' 

■s. ; _ _ - _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . _ 

- Ag^'you look acrbss it,- you see the backs of row houses behind a large congr-ete 

- • wai.. ^o^the ri^t is* th^ Annex, so-called. It used to begone of the high - 



s'ci^i bttfidings.. Saw it hou$es three classrooms. ?irst grade is on the 
first floor. Second "grade 'is on the ^id floor (up a steep 'fli^t* of-^ccden 

stairs), and bpasts two rooms. Another '^all rc^ there was' mace available to 

i ^ : . 

■lis as a ^project office,^ though shared with speech therapists and other coun- 

selbrs., • , 

^ _ - - - - . • - - --^ * — 

. To the right of the Anhex is the church hall. This contairis the audito- 

riuSi^ which is quite large, and vftiich is.7:here the children ea-f lunch, k 
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small kitchen is attached to it; • Atove the hail are more classreess brigihal- 
. 1^ used ty the higl: ^^chool-,-^iit closed off .no.wij3f-: s^ety reasons - ~ - — 
Finally, .to the right of the' school.. hall, aa^acent to it, is the church. 
■ it is of classic gbthJ.c design, and very large; giver, the rather .snsii popula- 
tion, t&t now attends it. Diis church \vas once the equivalent of a cathedral 
on*-^this side-of'to^ifr'Sia its' sen/ices -TO people frcii__quite a dis- 

tance. 2iis is no longer the ease, xhe pastor- told us that most of the 
younger people, -s^ond and /third:^^generati6n^ Irish f rem this "parish, have ndved 
but to the' suburbs and attend church' there, leaving St. Angela'' s vrth the peer 
.'^nd the aged. Th'e ccngr^gatich is therefore representative cf the neighbor- 
/""'hood as a '/ftole. 

■J . ■ . 

, S suczary, the actual physical setting con-fronts its users >n.th ir.&ny 

• nooks and crannies an places not convehticr^ly though^ cf as- cff lir.its. 

There are'-^y turns and angles to negotiate. . It tock the researcher ^ the 

better p^t of three wee^ 'just to figi^e cut v^r.ere he cculd go and vhere he 

could not- go, -and how to get Itsm one classrodn to another, since even the 

■ . ; ' ____ ^ ___ : 

stair^ arid their layout are not where you might expect tnem to oe. mere is 
-no apparent intuitively regular path to get frcn one room to the other. 

-Social Igrpligatjons _Qf the Fhysibal Plant 

; Sie irfagul^ layout prcmpts the teachers tb come up with a relatively 
tight of^nization for- ferrsring the children from one particular place to 
./ another. The ^obl^ is most acute for the younger "grades separated from the 
^n buildings ^herf' these teachers have to brir^ their classes tb the main 
building, they hot c"nly hav'e to ha^'igate the children cut of the arjiex, but. 



also have to, get them in" an orderly .fashion across the playground arid into one 
-H^-tl^ws^^ — Th'e^same tmng. is tn^T&r ent^fing''the"dhm-ch 

or the cafeteria. . . 

Kmerous social norms govern the .tise of S5S.ces. ?or instance; a child is 
■not allowed to go into the ehta-eh, ;vithout 'an accompanyirig adt;LLt. Special 
pemission: is' needed for any of the chiidreh to leave their ' classrccins and go^ 
into any other jart of the building, i^^ssing regulations, and gettir^g into 
prohibited areas, sometimes becjpnes an end in itself. Cne of the goals of the 
aaerging adolescents in 8th grade "was to sneafe up to the third floor Bzd -hide 
but- or smoie. Particular nooks "ard crannies appearir^ at the intersection of, 
for ^cample, the church and the school auditorium are off limits, but- are used 
by the older children as jiaces ^f or pirivate meetings. In fact ail of the 
children evehtuaiiy leain to use^ unique cer^flguraticr^ of space for their o\*zi 
social parposes., TrM §ih graders fegi£.ariy congregate around the perch of the 
chiirch v/hich afford them s^e privacy, although it is open on one sice, be^ 
cause it is not readily visible from ail points of *the playground. 

•Finally^ Imowledge of the georgraphical setting influences the number of 
privileges thxat students can obtain-- ff cm the school cfpnization. For exam- . 
ple^ children who have attended school for along period of time are .sent on 
more errands. • That is usually attributed to their maturity, btt it also has 
to do with the fact that they '^lOw precisely where all objects are located 
\d.thin "all of the s^ces. £? a particular piece of equipment is needed*, from 
1±e 2nd floor of the church hall building, ah .older student is most iikely to 
be called on to go and get it. A yot^ger child may not even >ncw of thfe ex- 
istence of that church hall area. F'/en 7n.thin the same age grcurs, .however, 
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experience counts. Within the" 2hd grade, children called on for most of the- 

— ^_ _ - - ' . 

errands a?e ' the^ ones ^o have been there the longest ;^and 'sv-ho imbw the gec- 

. . * ' ^ . " _ 

grapM^--settfng veil. 

Khowledge of the geographic layout is necessary for successfully nego- 
tiating both ^day^to day routines^ and also for gaining privileges aiS* status 
within the .school organisation itself. 

School Population ... 

The school cbnsists of 2^5 students, eight teachers, and -^^ious support 
personnel includir-g a principal, a janitor, a secretary/l'brariah, a director 
of religious ihstructibh who is also assdciated /rith the TX5,rish, five aides, 
and sme cafeteria workers. The student body is cmprised of Minority 
children, and most of these are black. Ixi fact, 23% of the school "bcruiation 
is black; and the ether 5^ minority consists of native Americans and Greek im- 
migranljs. The school population, ccsgsrred to- census figures for the area-, is 
representative ' of the neighborhood as a v;hole, with regard to minority compc- 
sitibn., However, the "Spanish speaking population of the school, though small, ' 
is on the rise,^ coEjared to the nei^bbrhood. • - 

Eie school staff is repr^entative -of the neighborhood. Ail the teachers 
and support^- personnel :. are white. A majority of the staff hails directly from 
the Polish working class, section alluded to earlier. For example, the 4th 
"jpia^rteacher has been at Str Angela's for 25 years, and has lived in the Pol- 
ish nei^borhood all of' her life.' The.5tn grade "teachers-hails ff^-?^neigJi-:" 
borhood slightly east of the one around the school, but comes from the same 
Polish vorking class back^'^rcund ; The £th grade teacher is also frcrn this same 
neighborhood^ and just recently cane back am started teaching at the school. 
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j m- ef.the aiSes except for brie are wbrkirg class Polish, and: live, within the. 
eas"t side nei^'borhocd*- - - - 



;'ffiie iMte student popc^atxon shares the sase .haekgrcund. K)st tff the 
^ite students live within the eastern part "of the neighbdfKbod, >ath^-a small 
proportion hailing frCT other ^rts of th^ city. Aseng.the latter group are 
children : ffm families that mi^^ed up, from the coal towns in Vfest Virginia/ 
and- others "^^o have' 'assmed the minatory stance of urban city. dwellers ^ All 
tdld^. then; the school popul'ktion represents the TS-tch^rork. demographic picture 
of the entire neii^ljbrhood. 

Aufeority Stn^ture ^ Siv Angei^ ^^^ ; 
The central Catholic office has no ; legal poorer ever St. Angela's policies 
or curriciila. Sr. T. is "free to run it in at^ way she sees fit.. Hbv.-ever. all 
Catholic schools have agreed on some policies regarding discirlina arfi per- 

■ aianent record uiaintenance. The parish church exerts sosie authority over the 
•^pr:. Icipal , in that the church provides a financial subsidy to the schopl — 

about 5^ of its drerating costs. Ihis give the parish clergy a sense of 
. themselves as school advisors. Bit the .principil notes vrith pride, as do the 
. staff in the school^ that although the cler^ have tried. to control the curri- 
Chilian, they- ha:/e not succeeded in doing so. The principal has always pre- 
vailed in the end on natters of educational policy. The previous princi^ 
held but for open classrooms, a type of education that was in great disfavor 
^witli—thejler^. The abili^ to resist both e^tral office and parish clergy- 

■ stems f rem the f^t tfet the princi^ herself is part of a religious' order- . 

2?,e order is the inain source of the principal's policy decisicn one au- 
thority* The Articular order of nuns that runs the school is. known as a 
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teaching order. Qiat in^ all of 'the religious in the ccznnuhity are ccnnitted 
to '.teaching* as a way of STipport anS beeupatibh. Every religici;is heh "been 

: ..traineor as a teacher ^ / - — : 

Since these nuns all live together in a cc^uhity, afiueational policy is 
a topic of discussion thjroughotct their entire life cycle — be it frcm morning 
to night, or- over niany years. -Iherefcre^, the order influences 'policy through 
the social ,norns that exist within the ^ccMSiinity. Since the order is charac- 

I - - ' 

terizea by its FaDinah Catholicism, policies arji curriculun are fonnulatea on 
the basis of their eoheordanee with Cathblic values, as veil as their ediiea- 
tional merit. For exajBiie,' it is deemed that choir and church attendance is a 
necessary element of the school day. Since *'"-re is such a large non--Cathblic 
cchtingeht in the ,p6puiatibh (56^), particir^tien. in these events is not man- 
datory, ^tr-aii students must taics classes in religien. 

Another component of the school authority structure are the p::rents. 
There is no formal t^ent organisation. (PTA) , but the princi^ is inti^atelT 
connected vrf.th a group of ' parents thiat, for all intents and purposes, serve, 
the same fimction. ihis group consists of the aides and cafeteria TOrkers.and 
janitorial staff, all bf whom may have how, or once h.ad^ children in the 
school. The principal regularly consults with thJ.s group to get feedback frcm 
the commmity on different issues. 3ieir degree of embeddedness in the com- 
munity is suggested by the following ' exberpt from ah interview ^dth one of the 
cafeteria -workers who has a son in Sth'grede: 

Researcher: Mrs.' R. , where did you go to school? 

< * ■ 

fi-s. E. : St. Angela's. 
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Researcher: Sah you tell ne'gone ways that helped you irj 
^riiat you did later on in life? 



Mrs. H. : Well^ tcy 'lDasic education there' "was really good 
l:)ecause-in arithmetic I was very godd^ and al^^. 

• V hra and -all., ' so th-at . helped me -^^ an earlier 

^ . joTd^ In a gbverrmeht office). I felt ll^e I had 
■gotten the "basies, and' thaf's ^what really 
counts- . ^ 



i?esearcher: Is there arything, you did that jom can remeafcer 
th-at gave Jack (her 4th sen,' now in 8th grade.) a 
' good start at St. Angela's — I neari did you 

\tfalfc hiE^.tb school . :or an3rthing like that? 

I^rs. .R. : 'v/ell the other one, Bob* ^A-as - in Sth. grade :*:hen 
Jack was in 1st grade, so there were thxee of 
them going, so they walked each other. 

Researcher: • So ycu think that helped Jack out, since ail the 
other kids in the family were up there too?. . 

Mrs. R. : Sure, "because they vent to school together, they 
w'eren't separated. 

Researcher: Do you know many people in the school- that you 
associate with? • - 

Trs. H. : Sure,' at parties .and things, like that. . 
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' Researcher: I Imow you are up at school the tise, and ydti ; 

- seem to know, all the teachers arJ the princi^ , - 

■ • ■ ' ■ ^ 

because you wcrk .there too- - ' 

• Hrs. R.-: • ■ After the fourth one comes along^ ydti get ^ to 
' . know, just about eveiyboay. . . (And) of ccurse 
. there 're SCTe ^fehts I went c. to school with 
there, I grew up vath. them,- as will as a nun up 
there that I went to school with- ^ • 

• Researcher: How did you get the 30b at the. qafeteria? 

Mrs. R.:' "Well ^ whenever th^ have anytiii'ng' .do^-m there. 

they Would ask the indthers for help, like - 

would sell hot dc^s arjd^ cake or scir.etliing to 

make : some money..... So vAien (irgr husband) 

his h^rt attack and .wasn't workir^. Sister had 

' , said -to me^ if' they got in the lunch prcgrt2a ^ ... 

.... t ' - ' ■ - — _ ■ 

• . Siefe, would i be xirterestad in working arji I 

said. yes. . Rit at the time truthfuHy I fixdh^t 
know I was going to get raid for it- I v/as gust 
going to help out. Then when, the lunch prcgram 
came in, aiid Sister said I -would get paid, well, ■ 
that was an extra bonus*. 
Ktrerrbs of this type do hot. consider themselves ccmpdhents Of the author- 
ity structure, however. Bie school^they see as being run by the principal and 
the faculty aM the parish clergy.'^ A^ rrsT^Hr "put it later ^ "I think ft 
should be, and if you didhit agree with that ycu wouldn't send your child to 
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Cfetholic school." IJevertheless, school faithfully represents the - norms 
and- values of-workirig class lilies like the R's, and if the school deviated 
from th^ sujDstsiitiaily^ parents woiild at least exercise the pover of - pulling . 



= their children out.. 

Schoolwide Or^^zation of Activities , _ " 

Since the sehooL is so small, there are very 'few activities participated 
in by ail the children at a:^ one time, hut there is an overall sense of ees^- • 
fflunai" orjpnizartioh :appareht - the different classrooms. children in the 

noniing first cCTe in through the tilaygrbuhd for security am organisational 
reasons. Ihe '^rents are not let in through the ^te, only the children. 
Hiis is done so that^ as the principal once pxz It, teachers -ivill not ce both- 
ered and can go about their daily *;crk. S:e students do not enter in lines ^ 
they sinply cose- in the gata,-v:aik through the playgreind, and find their 
ciassroon- After putting at^jay their coats. .^^tMngs the general pattern ;ls^ 
that they sit down at their desi^ ^A-hiie the teacher talres care of organisa- 
tional, business such as collecting notes and taSng attehSahcs-... 

Activities then begin for the day- Mdv:ay in the morning; there - is a 
break. The younger grades ^e herded to the la^/atories, and then coie back to • 
the clsssrccin for a snacS:. In the upper grades^ the break ccnsists of free 
tiiie for students to mill, around and talk to one another. In bcch cases, the 
break is between 10:15 and 11:00^ and lasts no longer th^ 15 minutes. From . 
break erfiing until lunch, • instructions! activities continue. 

.Imch is one of the few school wide activities. It is handied"^:^ in two" 
shifts " — first the ybtTiger grades (ehe tp four:, and then the cider grades 
:*(five to ei^t); • Within^ these two shifts^ all children ccme fievm to the . 
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lunchrbbn at the ssae tiine^ eat together~leav§''tl^e" lunc^^ go to the pla?- 
^dmd and engage in vsrioiis activities, and then go back to their classes. 
Bii*ing i5:e cafeteria period, they 'iine up arid s^jr their liJihches,"- and then 
seats— i-rjj-icated "j?y_a-.teacj:e^ 3ie teachers tell the children where 



to sit, although the -^eating, arrangements are not necess^iiy the sane frem 
day to day- After the children have cleaned up, the teacher 'gives each t^le ~ - 
a signal — meaning they can go outside.; .Hhe .children threw their garcage 
away go o^ to the jiayground. - 

Hie i3:ay,^oxsid is sex segre^ted, .with the ooys en^bne. side and the^zgirls 
on the other. Sere -^iiave Tseen few ecmplaints abbut thiis,' even anohg the 
adolescents-. If contact with the other sex is desired, ;the children have 's-^ays 
of initiating and sustaining it. For example, as a teacher 's hacl-: was tt^ned"^ ' - 
a. girl \iio ^v^^ted tc play hasl^etball went over to 'the "boy's side and sho^"."some 
baskets. Sventually t;^o other girls 3 dined her. Since there v;as or2y'cne - 
'teacher oh duty, ^ thii all vent unnoticed. Ihe girls, however, were al>:ays cn 
sharp lookout and were very aware of the teacher's position, and the 'likeli- 
hood that other staff ni^bers ni^.t *be on their' way-outside. As soon as the' 
trio cau^ si^t of the princi^ entering the playground, they fled back to 
the gifi*s side. Fona of this seemed to bother them very much. ^ 

At the end' of recess, the teacher ch duty rings a bell* The chixdren 
iiiust "stop wherever they are and' keep silent. Amazingly, this rule is foHcwed 
to the letter with no aj^arent sanctions outside of an occasional fepfimand. 
With, the ringing of . a., second bell, the children f^l in line accordir^ to- 
their classrooms. A teacher then leads each line back to its classroom for . 
afternoon activities. The children put a:vay their things, go. to. their seats, 
ahct the teacher.^ .after asking a fev announcecients , sets up the afternoon sgeri- 



da* There is seme additionai instractioh in the basic • subjects, but mdstl*: 
activities such as art, music, choir, and gym are pursued i 

■Interest±r.gly, there is no written policy, nor aiy.set of statements^, at 
the- beginning of the year frm the pf inci^ that this particular oi^er of 

"e^nfcs'itoun^rBV^^ sr& ^hding of 

the school -day, and the lunch periods, ^ are uniformly prescribed.. . Some activi- 
ties are sdieduied around the ^m teacher. Bat in general, every elassrocm 
has . a break at almost the same time in the morning, has a similai* pattern of 
instructional activities — that -is, reading and mathematics in the morrjing, 
and social studies, music, and art in the ^afternoon — -vrithout any direct 

.poli^ initiative frm "Sie principal. Si fact, the prinefpal. ' particularoy 
valued the x^act that what the tocher did in her cisssrcom was to her as 
long -as she kept control, and taught the preGcribed curriculum- 2:e teachers 
thanselves chjDse to follow a common format . 

Classroom Gr^nizaticn 
In this section, we will focus oh ^ the internal organization of twc 
classes that were selected for a develcjmental contrast — 2nd arid 5th grades. 
The description will provide a background for the analysis of peer group 
structures in those two grades. ■ • 

Organization of Second Grade - -* 

Second grade consist of 25 students,,... a teacher (FS. G.) , and an aide (J^. 
B.). Ihe classroom is located oh the Snd floor of the Annex, serrated by the 
playground from the main schcol boilding. .Children clir.b up rt 3teep flight of 
creaiy stairs to reach their class. " .... ■ 



SeconS grade has t>;o rooms — its fegiaiaf ciassrcos, artfi a Seafhihg 
Center — left ever, Ji iDOth spirit and matarials, frra an open classrcom pel- 
icy favored "fcy a previous principal. The new teacher, : had received college 
•training in learning centers, so was willing and .able to keep the" Senter gp^ 
ing. Pirst grade presumably also has access to the Center^ "but r^as ne^/er been 

JTost of the- materials in the Center •consisted 'of - games reinforcing ■ basic 
sMlls in reading, spelling, and arithmetic, i-^y of these games were con^ 
strxacted the aide, Jfei B., several years back. It sar^times- appears, how- 
ever, that only children already competent' in th^ basic s^lls ha:/e access to 
the reinforcement. ^I-fe. C. established the policy that chilSreh hax^e to ecm- 
plete their basic classx-/ork successfully before being allowed^ to go inrro the 
Center. ^Thtis^ chilaren most In need of extra reinforcement scmetimes failed 
to detain it. .As one child reported to' the researcher: 

I just started goir^ my work and Ks. C. was v;aitir^. 
At first I didn't understand hov/ to do our lan^iage so 
■ she said this is how we' do our lesson. So she said do 
liiB they do. Tou match the word, they match each 
other -like the cdnpotaid word and then 1 had to coty my 
homework " and^ it was alsost clcse ana 1 said I hope ± I ■ 
get finished before., close and I went in there and ± 
■ didn't " even get to do nothing and •the., next tMng the 
(Writer was closed. . ■ , 

Se researcher's netes frem the first -reek in October iriicate the social 

V 

and. academic character of Center participation. 



I .waUc)^' in the Center and. asked l-Is. 3., the aide, how 
the room was set up* She said she hBd different ac- 
tivities planned for each particular child 'in ■ this 
• ,roomj even ■■though the room looks t6.be gust... set up 
. ; . for ehi3-3reh to do arching they wanted . to ab. • All 
the ^nes seem to be educatiohai. I*d say -about half ^. 
of :thOT,are nide by the staff. - . 

1 waited aroxiiid the room ^r the children to enter, at 
■ 10:15* " in came running I^Dbert^- Torn, and*" Bill. Bill 

was called out . later is^r C. ' to-:'^ goin a readir^ 

grot^. I was standing on the ^Tdndow vade of the rocm 
■~ - watching the kids come in^ righ*;: next to a table ^rith 
a game board on it. Ihe three boys sat dov/n ahn 
started t5 pi^, and asked me if i would . join, and I 
accr-desced. ^The three of us played the game. It v;as 

2 modified version of parcheesi. Hobert.. understood 
all the rules.. 'Biere was ' a starting point for all -of 
our little mkrkers — we each had tv.'c,mar>ers. 5cbert 
told me that fou had to 'roll a five in order to get 
out of your startir^ gate and proceed around the 
board. _ Ee seemed to also know that you could get a 
five in two ways : either by a canbination of the ' 
dice, or five on any one sin^e die. In that case,- 
yoxi could use the humb.er on the other Sie as yeur .-^eva 
number. I couldn't tell if Too understood the rules 
or not, biS Robert e^^iained thCT veiy well. 'He knew 



all'thecins Bxd outs: ¥e. didn't mi into a sitGatioh 
I lAi&re the rules WDuld be, called into question...; 

After that, game .1 went td; "wher^ Bet h , aiiS Jlancy^ were . 
pl^ng pozzies^.. . . ITani;^ tried to piece the puzzle 
^ together "by 'using, a strategy of * finding- corners* or 
'ends*, as she., called than. It v-'as a sbuare pussle 
and she only picked two ends at a time and then ' tried 
to piece^ , together tfie middl^. ra.rts. These puzzles 
: also had another way of solving them: following the 
story line. Siere ^wasna""s^ 

and if you ^buld foHow the story you cculd piece the 

puzzle, toge'&ef. " jfeithef child foHowed that - stra- 

" o 

tegyi III 

. Kk^y cane over and started talking to ^e, eventually 
' a^ea me if i wanted to play a gase. "i'to34 her to 
pick one out; this Articular game v^as a rummy-type 
g^me that consisted cf >-letver words, the initial 
letter on a set of cards, and the last two letters oh 
a. different set of cards, and yoi: ha^. to match then . 
up.^ If you didn't gei a match ^ ybU h^d to draw anoth^ 

-A 

er card. It was surprisir^ to note that* the chaldren 
'didn't toowi. iwh^ a" particular configuration was not 
a word. Diey could recognize fsniliar words But they ^ 
had trouble parsing out the ■ hontirorcs . ' tfithout an 
adult there, soneohe v^.o knew the non;;9rds, it-'s ce- 
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. tetabie whether or not th^ could actually play that . 
^ne» At 31^5 rate, ^hy explained all the rules to 

■ . _ ■ * 

. Tern- came over aid asked to. play. ... Tom had played 
this ^me "before, "but '.used none of the strategies, 
ending up 'with six cards at the end. I did" glance . at^ 
•his cards; '.Ee had many,.mar^ that he coi:ild'have used^ 
bxit he kejt drawing cards. 'I fibn't -fciow whet'her or 
not this was because he didn't leiow words, or tecaose 
h^ 'didn't Imow the stfate^ of the ^^e.; ;; - 

At any" rate, T 'se^ed to have three of four floaters " 
^dund me, Seth and - Jfency, as. soon as they saw us 

' .pl^^ng, took up a=^me next to us- There a/ gccc 
crowd around the whole taible of about si:< children.... 
I^. B.* noted' that, starting tcmorrdw she wuld assign 
the Mds tasl^, ai^d split up the diffefeht groups ^ 

'^e ftoted that Don's group ^^ e^ci^'ly raucous, and 



^ that she wanted to^get th^ under control'^ Apparently 

/ " ;. . 

there vail soon be social stTUcture inpDsed on this 

, freeform setting. 

Back in the regular classroom^ desks were af ranged in various configura-^ 
tions- during the year^ birt most often the teacher had them arranged in a hor- 
seshoe shape,^ each row* being about 3 desks depp. S.ch ch^ld \:bs assigned a 
■desk, but these assigrsiehts -.were periodically shuffled as a '.cay of raintairJ-rg 
discipiihe. If JS. B.. or. Ks. C. thought a. child was getting too noi^ in con-, 



- cert with another child, those children were- separated. A chronically noisy 
"child vas put into the rear of the rcom^ isolated frciii others- As :an excerpt 
from an interview iirith I^.^C. indicates ^ the teacher worked conscientiously to 
•find ecological solirtions- to what she viewed as social problems. 

Researcher: Siese desks- have been arranged the way they are 

since September , right , f br^ the most part? *• 

Ife. "C: .It's ve^- funny that you'd mentich that became- 
I'm sitting here right now thinMng of another 
- arrangement to make. Shis arrangement is bad- 

At this point it's bad — I think not so much 
the arrangement itself as they've been sitting 
among the same peo ple lo n g enoug h now ^hat s o^ . _ 
ciaily they interact ' 7n.th ■ those people and 
they're having a good time. Speci^iy the win- 
dow side. I-tore than anybody else that group so- 
cially is 3ust blossoming in the last three 
weeks.... I have moved people, but I _haven't 
moved' the ^ole class,, and that's. seething that : 
is caning. It's b^n needed. It's ^ust >/ith 
everything else going on I-riavin't- gotten to 
• _ that. I told them today that there ii going to. 
be a surprise tcmoffow and there is. ; 

S*bced(arally, the day "went as fo2iow^i Ghfidren entered the classroom Jat 
various times; betv/een S:rC and S:45> put their coats a:^y, s::d sat dov;n. A 
particular, rule in 2nd grade: was that they h^.to get their desks in order and 
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.slferpen^y pencils "b^ore the start of the flay* .At precisely quarter to 
. nine, the teacher would stand. and offer a^praj^r and. the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance and then a^ for any notes <frco ^at she called "the window side" of the 
roOTi ■ 5he "^rdow side" and "the- hlackboard side" were split roughly down the 
middle of the room. Ms. C. regularly jtxsed those desigrjations as part of . her 
'orgahizationai framework, so the children had to locate themsel^'es as to which 
part of the room they belonged to. Fs. C. would .regular^ call: "Window side 
of the fp^, do you have ai^ notes .cr anything to take down, to the office?" 
ffiese- children would COTe up to her desk and give .her notes, and then she 
WDiild call for the "blackboard side. After this,' she. would make any announce- 
ments that needed to_be made and then language arts activities would commence. 

Ms. :e. would begin by calling for one of the readirig groups to gc into 
the back of --the room, to a set of desks used exclusively for thr^t purrose. 
Children in the group would move back ^irith their reading boclc5% a rale being 
that they >^re hot allowed to open these books unxil the teacher^old them to. 
Ife-."C. would then go" thjo^igh a lesson, for example, a lesson cn the difference 
between long and short vowels, and then; th^ chilSreh would take tt^s reading 
aloud aromd the : circle of desks. 

Hiis smaH group instruction time never lasted longer than about 20 
minutes. Meanwhile, the aide was watching over "the rest of the fccm, where 
the children were doing worksheets on such topics ■ as distinguishing, between 
action words arid nouns. ■ Usually two reading groups were scheduled between 
9:G)0 and 10:15> ^eh the universal break occurred, as described previously. 
At about " 1G:30, children , who had finished their -worksheets^ and who vrere 
caught up in their reading • xere allowed to go'tc the Center. 7::cce children 
who were hot fihi^^hed had to .stay in the elassroCT "proper and eohtihue work^ 
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Some, "children also were scheduled for reading groups during Center hours. At 
approximately 11:C0, Center activity knd reading groups and wdrKSheet assigrF 
mehts ended i and raatheinatics started. This was usually a brief lesson and a 
w6ri±)bbk .assigrineht. The children were then charged with ccnpletir^ this, as^ 
sigm^t over the next haif-hbur, and- anything they did not finish had to be 
" done' for hmework.- The Center was blcsed during math, but the children who 
finished nearly were.; gehei^Iy free t^ At 11:30 Itsnch bp_3n, as 

described above. ^ ' . ■ 

The 2nd grade teachers used foui*^main wa3rs of sanctionir:g the children. 
!Qie firgt in^/olved a beh^vibr-mcdification^l^lje point system. A pumpkin (or a 
'snowman, or a leaf, etc.", depending upbn the season) was placed on each 
chfi:Q*s desk. If the child misbehaved, the pumpicLh ^^jbs taiien av;ay. If a 
pum^h otaysd on a Se^ for the >5:ole day-, the child was given a check on a 
list raging by the fron^ deer. Children who kept their pumrkihs for an ^n- ■ 
'■ tire week were given a special prize. Children ivtio kept their: pumpkins for; a 
month got an even better prize. As a rule, the children ^ kept close >3tch oh 
who were '^pumpkin persons" . - 

A secora sanction was loss of Center privil^^es. 
■ A third was- banishment to a desk at the back of the room. 
The final ty^ was more subtle^: and is best presented throi:§h a play-by- 
play descriptibn of the 1^7pe of game Ks. C. favored. \The children were often, ^ 
observed to play games . like this . Prom the res'earcher ' s notes : 

At 1:58 the gane. is set up.' It's a can make it ■• 
'into the casket' type ef 'thing.- 'A -/ariaticn on : 
.waste'basketball. Se milk carton is set *'in the 




ffdnt of :the roiDni and .54 inches, a^say from that a line 
is marked off * ty ah eraser . The children have to 
■ stand fehihd the eraser and throw another eraser ihtb' 
."the "ba^et.. If; they make it, they get a point for 
•ttieir t^. !£ they don't cake it, thoy don't get a 
point and there is a penalty, in that saneone has to 
ask 'them a. math fact and they have to answer correctly 
_:^6r' .else th^: lose a point. These math facts are like 
■ subtraction aM addition facts friom^ one to ten. • The 
person , whb' asks the perially -qu^sticn then -takes : the 
hext/t^ Ibf Frank's team, ^she is first, and '^e 
makes a basket. . ferry- misses. Fred cheers be^-^b^es 
^and gets a fepriaand from the teacher, l^g-^ gets the\ 
penal"^ question.' ' SHe asked .16 minus^ 2- • ^frir 
answers 8. Keg tiien misses. Pxixi'- gets the :pehaity : 
question." She asl^ 10 minus three and Keg says 7*. 
Tom gets the first penal*^ question: 5n this particiiar ' 
series, but^/he. just ssljs 5* Ifed misses and Rohert 
gets the penalty. Ee says 3 V^vis 7 and Ifed sasrs 10- 
Jeah is . the next one ahS. she gets it. Then Hbse 
misses, ^thy gets the penal*^. She asks 1Q minus 8 
ai2 Rose- feja^ies 2. Robert is the n^t':one and he 
gets it in. Eveiybo^ cheers, it is how three to 
zero, in' favor , of the window side. 1 Just resized 
-that '/^loevsr is acked the- jenr:!^' quc-.tticn Sc^^sn't 
neces^ily 1:aJ^— the -turhT ^lt's Bill's turn and he 



' gets it. ifcitert gets yelled at by the teacher. She 

says^ , 'You're going to lose a point for your teas.' 

- Sbe asks Tom and Fred to sit up strai^t . She says 

she: can't call oh them' ^en they; re not sitting up. 

• . Next is Mke's turn and .he misses. At 2:QA the periai- 

« 

■ -question is asked By Ned — 10 miniis 7. ^Ixke 

answers 3'. JI&Qy's /Sarn h^t. AH of a sxiddeh 'Sesn 1 
loses a point due to all their talking. It's frcm Ro- 
bert arfl that part of the room. Ifency g^ts it at 
2:05. Then Susan- gets it and sc it's now tEfefe to 
one. -rGin.: misses it. The penally question is hy Fred. 
S says, ' 'Ten tak:e away, un, can I do 12? 15?' 'Ccme 
one, J^ed,' the teacher says.. /I'll give ^-du a count 

- of- three.' Sight it that point he says 10 t&e a:;':ay 4- 
Ms. C.' avs.rds Team 2- a point,' saying/that Fred vas too 

. ' late -with the. question'. ../Sver^hody cn Team '2 says, 
'See Fred?'. 

A few months later, the researcher noted: 

The teacher still "biases her *:^e calling,' her -turn 
taking types of thir^ in these 'games , ty calling on a 
\: . certain number of children. It wtuld : he interesting 
. ih . .^e . next month ^^^to___do3ja2ig-^e^^ 
coTOt in terms of who -gets eaUed on the most in the 
class. I -could'' prohSiy name three or" foiir.... G:ere 
is a definite razMng given out by the teacher in the 
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. . ^i^^Bie along dimensions of perceived . intelligence 
. . and cooperation, ability to listen aiid follow, direc- 
tions. It*s also an interesting fect.thaf some kids ^ 

O _ _. Jj_ _ ; ' 

■ , get complete]. ignored becaiise they're not at the bot- 

t'isii or the ■ top of the status- rankings. 

^ ' ' "' ' " . ■ * ■■ ■ ■ • . ■ 

Sie teacher's mariipulatioh of "wins" and "losses", then, was a ba^ic mode. 

■ ■ - ■ ■ • •. _ > ■ • ■ - 

of classroOTrcbhtfol. ■ ^ ' . :^ 

jOr^niz a t ibn .-( ^ade > . . • - . ^ 

I^hth grade consisted of 26 students; the teacher (I*^. A.) and an aide 
(Ms. LO shared with a lower grade. 

Ks. A# was not a C&tholic. Cne cbnseausnce of this was sometimes faulty' 
ohsei^ance of both - the. letter and the spirit of certain religioi:s customs. 
For example, she forgot* special Catholic " events , and ended up not having, 
prepared" her class -for them^ or being late. Several times during the year, 
^^eh she brought ; her class into church, she was reprimanded (later, by the 
principal).- for its unrulirjess* The children were , slouching and whispering — 
largely, as it turned but^ because I^. A. had forgotten to separate the bc^ 
fTOSL;: the ' girls, as had ■•been done in the past... As she later described itjtg^ 
the researcher: ' ' « 



When I first came here I took the kids to church. I 
3ust lined than up and sat them down as they came.. 
They were suOTOsed to. sit bc^ in one section ard 
giri^^ in another. It 5 ust .seemed- really cra^y tc me.. 
I remeaber when I first took thou, they were . ls±r& of 
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■ ^ confused about the viay 1 taidng th^. They vere 

■ -used to the bqys in front, and then the girls ^ and 
then the teacher . I got really annoyed because they . *■ . 
kept saying they couldn't sit there. 

In addition, I'ls. A. allowed her students to make their cvn tea^ and thus 
have beverages within the room at certain periods, notably during the ■ morning 
break,- and;, sometimes even dtir^ class. B^s was not dene any^vhere else in 
school, and • ^Was ^fticulariy frowned i^n by the princi^i and by the 7th 
grade teacher, Sr. M. - ^' 

Ss.~A. also' had a radio/stereo combination that v;as for rscreatibnal 
rather than instroctional purposes. IThere were very .few items within the 
school that existed just for recreation. Sie player eventual]^ tolerated , 
1^ the rest of the teachers,: but it was never eonaoned. ' ' • 

Finally^ Yb. A. dressed casually, ■ sometimes even wearing 'ceahs., and ^-Sien :. 
she was displeased she u^d the- same, swear words permitted in the class. Sie 
class had agreed to permit ^damn" and "shit*|, birt ho' o^ers. Siefe were ho 
reporfe that any of the other teachers, ^much less the principal, ;khew about- 




With one exception^, the 8th grade* followed the general school routine. .; 
iChe exception* v;as that froa 9:00' to 10:1 5# the entire .8th -grade moved to the • 
7tii grade rocm .for mathematics arid science. Here is a description of some 
everits during IMt pen^^^ ' ■ ' _ j - ■^-:r---r'y'""'"'":'"' 

' -Sie task is dh different notations for multiplieatien ; 
■ using bra^^ts. She exam^e Sr. t-h puts up on the 
board is 2 x (3 x 5)^^ . She asks, 'Can it be 2 (3 x 




5)?* About 15 hands show no. Cne TDC^y. in front of me 
says yes arfl the rest are silent. ihe task moves 
to the i*?drifDook session. It is to read the number in 
the book and then" aid one to it-. Sr. M. goes around 
the rboM ^tonatically. ;?irst person is ^lice. She 
■.c^*t read: ,189, 999- Everyboy^s hand is raised. Sr. 
M. picte. Sdwin send he reads 19Q, ©GO. ^e of the Mds 
:in tis circle used 'and* vhen reading the nunfcers, 
such as 50^000 aifi 99- BDland j^rks up andr^'notes that 
•aie bey used *arfl. ' Sr. K. then told the; boy that 
the use of *ahd' eohnbtes a decrmal point. Sr. 
then corrects _ the "boy for using 'huhnert. ' She says, 
'Doh*t Stide^ say hundred.' He^^^does_ji^^ 
againj^^_^^^_cx^s-^^ next person is Micha- 

el and the task changes to. reading a hraber and then 
subtractirig 1, telling the nCTber that cmes before 
it. The problai is 4,7C0. Michael says, 5 ,£03- .Sien 
300. Sr. M. asls him -what, comes before 7CG and he 
says. 6Cdi Then she. ^ys, *Weil, what comes before 
4,7pb?* He answers 500 .^ Mchael'-e- next ''guess is 6,S00 
and his- next guess is 1 ^000: Sis^ says scmethir^ to 
him and Michel says^ 'Shut up! ' ' and looks upset . Fi- 
nally,. Sr. H. eotmts up from 4,690 to do it for ' hin. 
Se finally gets ffm 4^J99 to 4^700. Fdehael gets 
:i,eee,eeo.- He saic 5S6,e€5, then he g^ies^as,- S^^^ZS? 
and then" • 999 • Sr . • • • • M. finally gives the answer 



999*999^ Michael r^i-eats ■ 9>999. anyway* -Sr. 
a©senstrates. at ttie board writing the result ard . 
adding one, the operation actually required is 
subti^tion. '^hile doing this, she says, 'Cne ar.d 
nine, is ten, cariy one* Since the. nmbef is 999,995 
this' is done::^six times. The v;hole class chants the 
ansvrer each time she says 'Carry one.' 

. At*_10:15, 8th grade came bacSi; to' their own classroom for their break. 
Qiis essentially was a free time'tojti^i-.-^^^ Frcm 10:30 or so until 

Imchj l^^ege^-^'t^'^Sd^ vere ^ conducted , " although this >;as 

variable^ SCTetimes social studies was carried cn into the afternoon. '.After 
lunch, -the afternoon was divided, into two- se^nehts . ?irst, in their own room, 
was either . reading or social 'studies. After that, they moved to the Tii: gr^de 
rdbm for religion and art. Sometisres v;a3 also scheduled for :the aftar- 
tioon, outside with .'an undergraduate in a local ■ college physical "education, pro- 
Se w^ a fom^: student at 2t.' Angela's^ lived^-in the neighborhood, and 
Im^ ali^e -cbil3^^^^ : ' ' 

/ She following final ^cerpt from the researcher's- SHi grade nbtes prc^ 
vides the flavor of the^afteniocn- session, and also . introduces seme irjiivfdu-' 
als who are_important to later sections of this report. • 

■:. . \ 1 entered the 8th grade at about 1:J0. 2ie t^her . 
* * was at. the fr^t of the toot to the ri^t of her desk, , 

In- a chair., Bie aide was sitting at the desk. Shey 
• were involved in a nevfepljer ti2sk ^:hetB the students 
: had to take the daily. ^pef, cut out a sports article, 



and then answer some question oh what it meaxit to win 

• . _ 'i ■ ^_ ' J ■_ ■ ~^ 

and "lose, and,, •vfcether or not the event was reported 

»_ _ ' _'_ ■ _ ^ 

accurately. .ELlen ge-te up to ask a (^stion concern- - 

ing Se article, -ttien CSrrie gets up, and they're sit- 
ting "behind efu;^h other. They are the only tivo people 
that ask questidris. They are aisa two of the tetter ; 
students .T.^. . „ ' ^ 

Sfi^me cones, ihiahd says that the prinei^ is asking 
for Jack^and louise to run s^e errands ana two other 
people. I-fe.. A. naaes Boh and I^trick-. to:, go. I am " 
sitting in; the rear next. to ALhert. David walks hy V 
arfl Alhert says, 'Hey Dave, I hit the numhers • . last . \ 
higzt in the lottery.' ■ Alhert piuHs out the tickets 
and explains how he got $25 on a S5 '^fger^ and ' shows 
the numbers.'^,.. • ' 

• - ' ::'!'■ ■ : j ' ■ • „ 

At ^s point fferia and' Sai^ are sitting in the. sase 
. de^ itogeiiier. Siese de^ ^e not designed for two" 
pec^e. Siey are doing the task hut- I- don't see" the 
newspaper on the desk. 2hey seCT to he using scne 
Snd af colored pencils to do soctethihg. John cenes 
over and- "borrows seme pencils, goes hack to his seat, 
then ccmes over and exchanges some pencils for another 
set. . axis all h-appens for about a sixty ^second -. 
i^riid. .^ria .and -Sarah are sittir^ there,: icir.g 
"Sirbu^ their papers together quietly. I^ia then 



_•' _. _-_ •._ s. 

Solds up the paper. Sar^ then .ita&qs out a pencil 
case and pits ail the'' pencils away. Stiey then hands a 
calculator to Sarah and Sarah is looking it pver. r^. 
; D. then §ayi ^^Miere-are you supposed to go this 
.afterriooti?r :\Maria do^ it out, "but sa^,- 

'I'm going' to heaven.' Sarah coi:ghs>. and laughs. 
Over oh the ^ other side of the room Chrissy is around 
her ffiehds. Sie se^ to have finished. Sie* is caS:- 
ing little .Shristmas- presents. . Garefully wrapped lit-- 
tie "boxes' with rib"bbns. I don't know if th€^ are ac^ 

■ tually presents or if they are for the culietih hoard . 

_^ _ . \^ _ _ _ _^ ■ . _ 

The afternoon ■ regularly is appropriate to "bulletin . 

"board activi"ty. Qien .there is an argrai^t between lu- 

ella and.^Chrissy. luella Is pg^^ir-g around t^je rcra, 

quietly, Tjut ttfanaering around on her otvn. accord, vnile 

ttiere is a discussion between the teacher and the rest ■ 

''" ■ « _*.._ _^ 

of the class ■^cut :vtoere^^ §o and what to ' do* jthis-"^ 

■^ernboh. Ifohody seans to know. luella yells out, 

■ * Just' send all of -thesi cVei; tb^Sr. M's class.' jThen 
John sa^" seething, aM/^e ,says,* ' Johhj I wish* you 'g 
shut up and stop.' Ms. leaves to find out exactly^ 
^at - is goin^ to ha^en. Sella Soves to the "bspk of 
the class' arfl *' says.y 'Chris^, you toow \di^re j the 
erasers are at? John, mind your business.'; I 
couldn't hear John ^y arything* It se^ed'-liSe Stel- 
la was 3ust picking, on hia.* - Then a large 'aipunt of ■ 
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cx)nversation breaks'' out across the room. Carrie 
" Ellen, " Ms. ■■£. then enters the rooa a^in^anfl says^ 
^Pivas of two j choir in Sr. M's room.' She th^ri ho^ 
-tij^es all 'the newspa^jers all dvSr the floor due to the 
ctittiiig tasfc. aie says to the entire group, *Bo you 
•keep your hoiie liSe that? Gutting ap paper and ieav-- 
•ing^it. oh the fLobr?' The T/rfiole class responds ho. 
M^ ' h. ffiovfes to iSe back bf the room and throu^. th^. 
:dbor to fief little section in the rear of the. rocni. 
Staring ttiis time I^. A. is telling the kids that they 
had; better keep guiet because they are going to. get an 
aissigmient and ■ it's getting near to five cf tivc. A 
social studies assigrsaeht 'is- given'eut. ; ±t is to read 
a eeftaih section and make tra five questions; ^Ife^ A. 

.^ys., Tou ma^ start on it hew if you lii:e;' , Pat aM- 

- -■ - • ■ ' ^ __ . _ ' \ __ _ 
luella are talking to each other. ^ lueila, has- ccce to 

the back' of the room and is now sitting . next td 

Chfissy in her desk. lucy, who is in the: seat in the 

Tqjpef fight- f3nd. comer "next ^o^Iuella, says, . '^<hat 

-mit was it?' ,And fuella- say5.^-'>rny don't you look at 

^^t you did- last hi^te?.->You're so stumd. / If you 

_ ^ '^ji . p ,. ^ * \ ■ . 

look at ■ -vdiat you did last night you can figure out ;. 
t?hat the next uriit' is frcm tiiat.' Then Qiris^ raises 
her hand and asks IS. A., 'Wiat unit is the spelling 
test cn tembfrcv?' -Sie teacher says, - • Ghf i^sy 

.says to Sicy, pointedly, stupid. 
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Siella then goes ever to I'^ia at the fight nand tack- 
\^ " . ■ "board and ' pits up. the riblDbn cxirled up that she and ^ 
^ Qirissy v;ere wdrkLrig bn. The- blass is inv-olved in 
. . ■ maMng ' bulletin boards again. . * . It is now 1:50-^ 

. Suzanne ccmes back hcftv: and iits in front of Chrissy. 

_ '. . ^ 

and reports on her conference with' the principal;. All 

of, a' sud3fi^ Gaffie aiid- Gafol and luella also cane over 

.;ara - listen. laella then exits back to che buHetih 

^ board (rear' right hiand) and starts looking at the hi^ 

school lapers that are posted.: there.. Bow Suzanne 

moves to the front of the -room and reports to I&ria. 

^ Ske s'pys something to FJiria and i^'^iria gets real o upset. 

K - : ^ _ _ _ • _ _ 

, Sttz^ihe goes back to .lixella and luella says, 'You knc^-r 

/ ' she* 31 start crying.'- Suzanne' goes back tc' Haria ard • 
sices a consoling gesture ar*d gets the cold shoulder. 
. i?t that point the principal enters the' r oca arid. starts: 
■ ' talHng about cfioi^ - .After the prineijal exits, Luel- 
la gete- tha/^bfooEQ aiS starts tc swee^. At 1:55 . the. 

- ' - ■•' -.^ _ ., 

' " * ^ir starts otrt. Abotrt half tbe class is left ari'. 

■ ■. • ■ * • ■ ' 

. :■_ / , the teacher starts to take roll to find out whO',is- 
^ here apd :.wiio isn^t. laiella is sweeping in the back .of 

■ x'TOcm /t^ now. She says '2\^erything I sweep, I 
' . teepr unless sdmebody claims it.' As she sweeps I^t'^s 
/ firm rsitderneath * the de^.. Eat turns around --aSi 

' ' ' ■ ^ves her a qaestibning^tare. luella passes * a2cnc.> 
ie'aves the pen cuS; in the middle cf the rocrs v^tiere. the 
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rest of the trash is. As sbdn as lluella is gonex .Pat 
gets but of her. desk ^■jii'tks up the peri^ and reclaims 
' it. . Luella goes up^"the next aisle^ ccmes dcwn that 
same aisle. Sar^ is-irt-the way. ..She says, 'I'n go- 
ing to sweep through you if you^^obcdi — ^sore. ' Sarah 
points .put 'that there is enough rcc^. ineiia, with 
'one laige sweep,- pushes everjrthihg into the cack- of 
the room • W\oTe sections of the newspaper. Sarah has' 
papers aiifl the calculator on her desk. She gets- up 
off the floor and out of her desk then. She eshr- the 
teacher if. the hoard . can .be erased Irjd 1%. _A. says 
okay. Srry is called to -the teacher's desk. ;*Hcw 
did you get these answers?* Sacame i? sitting In, the 
aisle in front of Harry. ,He goes oVer^'to.her and r-js. 
A. says> 'This is shit, pure sh^t.. 'You ha^^e un neans 
under -or oelow. ' I 'think he was supposed to define 'SJ 
like United IJations. Sie says, '^vhen you ^/:ant to do 
it right, okay. ' . Harry cones back and as he raises 
his foot up he hits SuzarJie on the head *vath his foot. 
Su^nhe reacts sharplyv She is in the aisle, casualty 
cieanir^ her de^ out 3nd reading. Siere is really 
little feasoh' for ; her to be there. . Eerbie,: a 7th 
grader, then gets up to sharpen his pencil- 5ie 
teacher says, * Pencils are not sharpened at. this tiae. 
You're supposed to d'o that at hcr.erccB ■ in the horn- 
ing.' Luilla arJi -Chrissy now ^oin Sarah erasing^the 



boara'. Chrissy puts the presents she's been making on 
the chalk ledge. ... 

Sarah and laella then decide to wash the board. Luel- 

la writes her name with a dasp cloth en the board and 

then washes it. Sarah preceded all of this by ■ going 

out for a bucket of water without asking anybody. 

Icuise, is still gone on an errand. Chrissy is now 

handing ,but assignments that ' were completed and 

dieeked, I assume. ITow Sarah brings the sponge ' back 

BTd ' lueiia has one too. Both are -i^-ashirig individual 

3e^. ifefen is caileS to the desk and the teacher 

says, i^Vhere did you get these ans^^:ers?* She sane 

Snd of thing goes by, but- her :-;oric'" is not called 

'shit. Suzanne ernes by, says heiio, gees over to the 

•right rear board, and looks at all the rapers. luella 

and Chrissy come back directly/ behind my desk and take 

. t ■ ■ ■ 

down the rear bulletin beard. . ?fe. A. >;as then 

- y- _ - - - _ -X _ - - - _ ■ - - - - - ■ 

called to the office by the principal. This is about 

2: 15' or so,; Sarah v/as in and cut getting water. in 

\i - - . - .■- - — - ^ 

fact' she; had smiled a great deal of if in front of 

\^ ' ■ - - ■ 

the beard before the teacher left and ¥s>. A. noticed 

I __ _._ _. , .__ 

. this; -'^^puddle of water on the floor and made seme kind 

of reference to urine and .that it had better be 

cleaned up and ^^here :-?as Sarah and Sarah wasn't there, 

aiid ;th-at it better be cleaned lip by the time she 

i ^ _■ _ ^ 

got I back, ^ah did enter the recm about 1C mimrtes 



latar and littella and CSirissy both "'got bii her " case to 

clean up the water. Siere i^as- group eenversatioh dur- 

__ _ 

ing this Tfmole time. Siree people in ti%::fepek of the 

- ■ t. - 

room were engaged in loud conversation, ' but there were 

*_ ... _____ __ : 'j^lJ. '-^^ . 

at least three; times ^^fhen they exhorted the-.^rest of 
the group "to keep quiets in; jarticular the 7th 

_ ____■_ . _ . . ' ^'SW- - . - - 

graders. They talked about how they couldn't ^ keep 
quiat and how their 7th grade president should h^ve 
been trying to keep their group quiet, and how they 
ware, stupid, and how they looked like little babies, 
lueila made several references te their iianature ap^ 
pearances. ' They also taik.ed abcut Albert being '^f ran 
Italy 'and this was in the context of the 7th graders 
being so stupid and seme particiilar kids being held 
back a. covrole of grades arA hov/ nobody learned hew zo 
read and write and how are these kids^goir^ tO' erji up 
being in the ^bb market or elected offices or even in 
class offices ' v/ithout bein^ abl^ to read . . . ^ Zhe 
choir group canes back arid there is" a\lot of ccmmc^ 
tion. Scmehov; Harry ends up >7ith a Kick Plgase 

sign oh his back. He goes up to the teacher and gives 

^_ ... - X- -- 

some kind of .assignment to :her . Cn his v/ay backxJIs . 

A. notices the sign on his back and demands that ^who- 

ever did it come up with some kind of explai^ticn or 

apology. Suzanne is eng^^-^ed in j^-re^pins fleer. 

The vhble room gets ^silent. SuzarJie then volunteers 



■ that she in fact put the si^ on feriyjs back. A. 
—-—•—demands that she go make an apology to Eariy. Suzanne 
drops the dustpan, makes a loud noise, ap.d. doesn't ex- 
actly stomp back to where Eariy is, but coves to' the 
back of the room rather cuicldy, takes the sign off , 
his back, crumples it up, gives it to him, shakes his 
h^d and, saysj 'I'm sorry,' very briefly and quietly. 
You can just about make it out. Sen she gees back, 
picls up the broom ana starts svreeping a^in. Se 
\ ^est of the class gets itself together .and goes back 

to its normal routine of discussicm. - 
iO conclude, ve have described the milieu :vlthin which the peer net^v'crk 
fimctiohed at two grade levels. It can be seen tnax there were manj' cpporron- 
ities fcr children to interact with one another, to learn about the costs 'arji 
benefits- of associating with, one another, and to experiment with social for- 
niats — despite the fact that St. Angela's is a triditidrxal parochial school. 
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Developnent of Peer Grouping 
• In this section -, will "discuss" the evolution of , the peer structure fron 
2nd to 8th grades. As a preview ;of our findings it can be noted that jeer 
.grot^is as such were not found stt the- 2nd grade level. Listead^ we found only 
bverlaplpihg pairs of friends^.. Peer groups were found at Sth grade level, and 
the reasons for their onergehce will be discussed. In general, the two main 
formative factors ware ecgnitive dei^'elopment and ecblbgieal pressure. 

Teacher-Crganized Groups ^ 

Upon enterixig the school, we were impressed >n.th the number of groups 
present at any time of, .the day. The. classroom itself ^/;as a formal grcup 
. within the wider school organization. Within the dcinaih of the classroom, 
other assbciaticns existed.' !Ihe teacher organized the students in many wasrs: 
there were sub;)ect matter groups (i.e., reading, math, etc.) ^. ability groups, 
procedural - groups ("Pj:w 1 may now stand 'in line' to go to lunch"), cafeteria 
■ seatir^g groups ("-These students 3!r^t eat at table 4")', "and extracurricular 
groins ( drama club , the tradk team, etc.), to name only a few. 

Students also fbraed groups not influenced by the teacher — net>;crls of 
friendships that were bounded btA that regulated, social intera^^tibn. Che 
school never required the children to form these groups. In fact^ r;hen they 
noted a peer group, they set* out to control it. 

Che of our goals was therefore. to describe the complex relations bet^/een 
the fbmal classroom grbups, and informal- peer netwbfte. 

Cur initiai research questibns >7efe the fbliovihg (a) What is a peer. 
' group, and ho;^r cc peer grcurs change ^^rith a^e £n the crs^irreom? Be t>:ey ce- 
ccme.mbre formal or remain Ibbsely structured? (c) If peer brgahizaticn- does' 
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evolve witn time, what'' processes are responsible for this' 'olr^:§e? (c) Plow is 
the developient of the peer group related- the larger school and classreoa 

. or^ani^tion? • . 

Descriptive accctmts of the 2nd and 8th grade at St- i^^^ela's 'provided 

; the raw data, for answering these questions. " ,^ 

ffliat Constitutes A Peer grcnp ? 

Miat do we m^n by the tenn peer group ? seine theorists define a grou-c as 
those ^6 reciprccally name one another as friends on a sbcicbetric question- 
n^re (Moreno, 1960; 'Haliinan, 15S0). Others are skeptical of the socicmetric 
(Jiestionn^re's validily, and insist that a group must be treasured usir^g 
behavioral and social ihteraetion measures (Bales, 1550; Gottman & ?arl-thurst, 
1SS0). Social psjchoicgistsv oh the other hand, define a group as more than a 
network of associations (Sherif, '^1954). P6r them, groups exist enly if shared 
attiti^des and norms .exist. 'Sociologists;^^ particularly exch^^ngW^^ 
thinic that a group's function (e.g^, a work group) deiremines its / formation 
and structure (Hcmans, 1951 ). According: to functionalist theory, grcups 
shotild form vhen they are profitable. lf'~a job can be done more efficiently 
by a group than by an ^ individual, the group will formi. 

^boiic ihteractiohists, such Berger and luclnan (1967),.. define 
■ groups as social constructions. Accord ir^g to these theorists, grcups dp net 
exist separately^ from psople's mental representations of them. We, as outsid- 
ers^ can note the interactions, associations ^ and shared attitudes. This 
matters little un3.ess those observed actuaiiy define themselves as a particu- 
lar tyve of group. Siymboiic ihteractionists say that the me?.nin§ people give 
to social orgonicaticn is the defining characteristic. 
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Gur a^initibri of the term group has five aspects. 

1 • A groOT. is .a set of persons with shared "beliefs arid attitudes. 

2i The m^bers constitute a toisiaed, stable ^tem. --^ 

5. This system can "be observed via cCTori activities recurrir^ 
■ "behavior patterns, and scmetimes public, symbols. 

4* A group must be functional for some environment over ana above arQr 
adaptation by individuals. 

, A ^oup c^ be' said to exist only if the irjdividusl^ nembers are 
. - able to characterize their activities as such. 
An initial problem is to aetermihe when - .the foregoing conditions --have 
been met-: Any dyad could meet the conditions, yet that dyad night be ccr.ven- 
tionaiZy described as a friendship . Comrared to friendgii^, ^reurs have or- 
ganization orA public identity. Although friendships may be publicly affirmed 
(for exsnple, in, the marriage ritual), these synbois are iirftsS to the 
private . aemain. For. a friendship to exist, it is not necessiry for it tc ta 
prociained pcbliely (Sennet, 197s). 

Peer Ur^nization In jhe Second Brads 

■What kinds of groins existed in the 2nd grade? In general, the l^e of 
group specified urider our worHhg definition was not found \v-ithin this class- 
room. Instead , there were overlapping sets ^ f ri e nd ^ip pairs ;*iich chiy a.p- 
prbxiaiated a formal group. 

2-e friendship pairs in the 2iid gr^de hsd four distinct cBrsiteris-ics. 
First, they were sex stratified . Secorii, few reeurring sets of friendshits 
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existed • B:ird, friahd^ip raiatibhs ware eharaetefized by, a linear status 
hierarchy * And finally, personal associations tahded to ce context jierendeht > 
Sex stratified ^-ox^ . All friendships within the Snd. grace were hetv/eeh 
children of the sane sex- Mxed-sex activity seldcS dcc^trfad- Boys arid girls 
were generally reqmred to play on separate parts -'of the playground* 3/eri 
when they wandered into each other's territoi-y, they srcntanecusly kept a 
sex-segregation rule. in force. Th^ girls did not want the Dcys around, and 
chased them away. 

Ann:' All the time the hajs.iCcme davn here — • that's 

the girls part and lisa tells us to, un, chase 
them up there, and we dc-, and they run. 
"While vtI thin-six ^bx^ activities included organised gases,- eross-sex ac- 
tivities were licrLted to "brief chases on the playground. . 

Researcher: Now what aboiit you ar^d Todd on the cn the tisy- 
ground. Do you every play with Todd? 

Nancy: Uh-hi&. Ke and Lisa always chases his. around 

an' ali^ all jover the playgrounds 
.Pm^thermore , when the lunch seatir-g was detennined t;?- free choice over a 
set of fotir talbles, boys and girls never chcse to sit together. 

■ Bie chiidfeh descrihed their relationships in a similar narJier. VJhen we 
asked ^at friend^ips -existed in the class, ail of the children responded 
with a sex-stratified account. ■ 

ICed: . All the girls ail :^tic> ^cgcthor, everyone of - • 
them are a groij^i. 
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Tlesearcher: Like all of them are a group? 

Ned:. like lisa, everybody's with Lisa. Eveiything .; 

, : she "does they do* They always stick together. . " ' . 

_ ." *■• * 

Researcher: Is it all the girls? 

Ned: ' "Ki-ftuh- . \_ - ■ - 

lie ^o-e a sinilaf accomt of the toys. . - 

Researcher: What' are SCTe of the groOTS of friends in ycia- 
^- classroom? 

Dee: " . ' Beth^ i'Sazic^^ Ann^ Jean ard 'i^.ya,... ITed and 
- Don and Ed and John am Rccert and Alan and Mike 
and a lot bf-the'ccys in ziy class. 
' Shefe vas an exception to this syste^i^'of sexual- stratification. Cne toy 
and girl, Beth and NeS, had the only er ess-sex friendship. 2:is v/as not 
, . . surmising, since they were similar in nahy ways. Both students were of high 
status. Each vas at the top of the academic rankings within the class, and__ 
each was clearly the most popular. This. stai:us >:as so prcnoinced that r:est of 
the children l?:50ked to hoth of then and considered tnem friends. S:e 2nd 
grade teacher noted: ^ 



Hs. C.: I have. never seen this before in a school. I 

have never seen where a chJ.ld is so favored over 
all other children hy his ovm peers that they^U 
fi^t 'te te with him. 

Researcher: Ked? 



Efe. C.:'' ■ This is Ued. 

Kied l^ed to chase Beth arid her friends. Ebvever^ this friendship' never 
existed outside of the chas.ir^ behavior. Sie-tvb rarelj^ ccinirunicated with 
^h other in eiass, on- the riaygromdy-or in the lunchroom. No one ever re- 
torted that they met outside of the schooi situation to play._ Seir f^^^ 
wife "not 'interrelated . 5xt. there vas a rudimentary attraction: reth . and ,her 
friends considered Ned "cute." This suggests that their friendship i-ay have 
"been an imitation 'bf male/ female sex roles. 

2iis-stsnds in-contra£t to; the sophisticscted cross-sex fflendshi;^ ,that 
existed in the 8th grade that will he- described in a later section. 

griendshits . The highest level of organization anor^ 2nd graders :*i^s the 
• friendship pair . !Ilhe students did not exclusively" associate ^^dth any stable 
: subset of ciasanates..; 'ifceh asked about frierjdships* in the, class, student 
responses varied ^eatly. No t^-ro students agreed as to vhb vas friends with 
vAiom. Friendships existed, but groups did hot- 

Children did not fonn spontaneous TOrk groups :-rf.thin the elassreom — 
althou©::' they cbT^d have especially in the center- As the teacher" coEnented-: 

The Center" room I don't think is a place where they 
^' actually show a great amount bf socialising. V/hoever 

is available tb ^ work with them is :ir.iio they'll work 
with.. It -doesn't necessarily mean they are their best 
friend- Siere are sdne — there ai*e ?eth and Ann ajid 
Sancy type thih^ — but then you alsb have the rest 
of the kids v/ho are very v;illing to work ::rlth e^c:: 
other. 



©lis tindifferentiated or^iiiizaticn existed on the plsyground as .well; 
Beth and Nancy may have been best^TfrieudSj "btit they intemixed and piajred with 
all of the other girls. - Cn observing =the" plaorgrciina gaines^ we noted the regu-^ 
lar . switching of . mrtners and particitsnts-. For example^ all of the girls 
participated in "monster" games oh the playground, >^iere 'scsie girls ,were the, 
monster who chased all others ^ Participatibh was ne/er limited to certain 
sets of friends.. 

When we asked the cliildren to name- their best friends and other friend- 
ships beside their own, ho. stable pattern emerged. At first, children said- 
:that everyone was, friends with everyone else, and that there were no exclusive 
relations. ^- v-^^^ 

Ann: -.Taniifea^ / she's like me, I have cy whole class 

. - of ;friencs. . . . reth, she has the "Aoie class for 

,.'fr-^rSs. - Svefybcdy has the 'Aoie class for 
^ ff iehds-- Everybody likes everybody. 

J- 

Researcher: '"Are Seth and I-Iancy your best friends? ; 

km: Yeah, "but the other kids are still ny friends 

too. Beth and- .Nancy are the best friends I can 
■ thirJc of. ^ . 

Note the reference to thinking * It is possibls that this ■ hints at the 
jjairwise cc^itive capacities . that Piaget refers to in his analysis of the 
development of seriatidn abilities (Hallinan, 1960). 
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Kancy: I'm friends with eveiybeSy in the class. 

- Ifedv Ali the giris sticlc together, everyone of tnen: 

are a grotro. " ; . ' 

Researcher: Like all of then are gi^oup? 

c ' _ __ : 

Hed: like li^, everybody's vith Hsa, everything she ■ 

does they do. 3iey always stick ts^geth^:-- 



3ie children did a£f inn that they had - best friends in the classroon. 
S*^ver, the ffiehd&i^ tended to/oe non-reciprocal. !Ihere wer^ fe^.^r ziutual 
choices. I^h s-'^ent named different students as being best. friends. 

i^earcher: Who are your friends st St. Angela's? _ ^ * ^ ■ 

- Nancyi Beth^ -Ann,..-Dee, Ned.. 

Arm: (asked to cdtirit her friendships):' V*^ have Jean., ' ' ^ 

that's one, Nancy* fnat'.s.^t'^o^ ne, -that's three, 
Dee, thatls foiir^ I niean "Tair^^ that's four., and 
-Itese-r^^hat ' s- five . — ' 

Researcher: Y:\o are yotd: frienos at St- Angela's?. 

Dee: .'Well, there's ^feg arji Ifethy ari scmetiines Ann 

* • ' • : .and Seth ar^i Jlancy and I can'^t think of ar^body 

• else. - • . ' " 

IheiBoys exhibited a similar t^:ttern. ■ : ' . 

P^searcher: ■ Do you vrork with friends' at all? 
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Robert: : • Well smetines, li^ ^ost of the tine Johimy ana 
Alan . is the ones that like me, Johnry and Man 
ve still be working am like ve tell reach other 
what we' bh aiii vtiat we'- Soing. . . 

Jfed: Sill ard Mike, they are alTtfays together. 

a. 

Researcher: Who are your friends at St; Angela's in the 2nd 



" -Ked: Don and Alan. ' ' ^ ^ 

' __ .__ _ _ . . . _ . . ._ 

• Sie children did not identify a distinct nettv^ork or group. !Zhey ccuid 

only identify overlapping pairs of frier.ds. 3r:ese pairs never ccalesc'sd into 

stebie grcTTDS^ at any tine. 

She nature 6f the 2nd- grade social structure vias also exemplified cy „the 

relation of chil&^en \±c were socially marginal. 

te. C. :'• H^; ; ;has a Sevii of "a tiSe getting scmebody to ' 
work with herj. She'll cc^ne over to ni^: over and ^ 
over a^in and say, 'I don't have a 'carthef* I 
(' ^ don't have anybor^y. ' .Then, I look a'rcund the 
- room and see who else is kir/d of drifting , and 
t^ll-'s^ to her specifically, 'Meg, go -cM ITan^ 
cy. *' ' ^ . ' 

■ Not having a p:rthef did hot rse^ exclusion, as.it would have if a group 
coalesced a^ihst an isolate, ^!eg and ?%ney worked together ccrifortacly even 
thcug:: they had different best friends- ■ ^ ■■ 
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The sta^ Merarc5y > Aithou^ there i^ras no group of ti-gh-t'^ stable rela« 
.tionships', a" hierarchical strUcti^e ^^as present in each 'sex ^ group. This 
structure had v^x> characteristics. First, it vTas linear. In the- hierarchy, 
one or tro occupied the top position, while others had middle- :pr ioref status. 
Second,, the structure led to conflict asong the classrccci menihers. 

: Bie teaeh^er noted that status rank in ::he classroom "cased cn popular- 
ity. Popularity, however, was an ambiguoiis tenn^ and did -not adequately e::- 
plain the process by ^-Thich a student becane well liked. 

ffigh status associated with acaderiic perfonnance, lead^ship ability, 
and having at least one .good friend..' S.ch sex group had one high status tosi-t- 
tion. These were held by lTed and Beth, respectiviiy: Se teacher ex^plained 
how the first t>70 characteristics made ITed attractive to o uher: class nienbers : . 

, .To the extent that I^ed is the favorite rericn is ; " . 
wiiat bothers 2ie vSieh I vatph the whole group. 
i -doh*t feow if it's been because he v.-as such an ' ' . 

,/ mderdog' last year. ■ xf that caused this support 
.to GOTe, the^ cembination of having all thJ.s 
v praise and thehvaH of the- sudden, boom!' Ilea's / 
' a natural ^l^er." -Ee ' s 'very matui'e;' he's not a ". 

troufcle-Eaker- Ee dcesn^'t fight : 1 can sed vSiy 
they iatch on to hisi. " , .* V - . * ' : 
lied was acknbwledged as. the "smartest of the boys, -and had* a strong- 

friendship .with Ion, whd also performed well acadCTicaliy.- ..Cne "striking ac- 

. « < " _^ 

eanplishment of l^d's was the fact that he began 1' clubs" amo^ the boys. Ai- 



We Siail (ietaii the genesis structure of these "cluos" later in this, sec- 
/tion." " Hote here only that these "clubs" were not grpi^s accofdihg to cuf- de- 
flnition. ■ • - - 

Beth had the ^'best classroom perfornance among the girls • ^ne - finished 
more 'in the reading series than anyone else over the course of the. school 
year. , Beth had a strong friendship with Ilahcy. Beth iv-as. '.the Vosd of the 
giris. ^ Mter Ned introduced the club concept, Beth began to organize one cf 
her own. 



Ann: 



Beth has- told us btA she has each name of the 
club we ' re in right? Beth calls the niziibers , if 
Beth calls their r^es and they're net coming 
then ■ r:ev''re. cut of """'-^e cl-:l: '-"ecaijse they have 
to "ccse straight to Bsth. ' L-jrtl.'s the *ocss. 



Researcher: .ceth'S the boss- 



Right, 



Researcher: I'm still having a hard time : understanding all 
of this. 



Ann: 



"Y6u\ have "Jeaii, Sanj^, me, iTbticj ar^i Rose, 
that's five people. ' - ^ ^ 



Researcher : Uh-hijh . 



Arm: 



Ajid Beth's the boss. She owns the" club ^ I dor/'f- 



■ • / ■ 

Researcher": Oh^ she owns the cltfo. >/hy does she cym Shi , 

.* > ■ I club? ■; . 

* ■ ' • / ■ : 

Ann:. ■ ' Seeause she thbu^t of it in. the first place. 

' ■ /' ■ ■ / " ■ " 

We also*" observed' 3eth*s l^ersMp on the playgromd . V.h<en the girls 

i_ " i ' _ _ ■ / - - _ _ •_ -J_ ^_ ' 

played '^monster," Beth decided/ imo jwotia be the chasers. r^er role of toss 



was acknowledged and accepted bV all of the 2nd grade girls oh the playgrb^a. 
. As there were leaders ^ there vere also, outcasts. Although the tvvo 



leaders^-^-irere - ' the -r^^ acaiemio /students in the class, marginal status did 
not depend on afcadeniic perforkance ^entirely. Two girls, Meg sri Dee were both 
good • stident3,|' yet occupied lower positions in the statu? hierarchy. Tne 
teacher* described the phpi^endn. / / 

I ■ ■ / 



Researchei::; Tho?e t>To kid^ ,^e' actually alene, and they're 



not connected.!. i 'though Meg might be part of 



a network here, 



/ 



fiS. C: She's very n:uch\cn the fringe, don't; you thiri? 

' If I had to- draw a diagran- I -would ;' put her ever 
in a corner herself. There ',!s a scatter- 

j; ihg of interaction \with Dee or Stella. 



Researcher:; I wonder why she doesn't fit in. ;She .seems to 

. 1 - ■ - - - - - _ \ - - ■ - - 

/ I be briiSit., does her work ;^ell. Seems to do well 

/ ■ i - \ ' - 

./ ■ in class. 



Jfe. C.:' 'jSfie does. She*s a bright MdJ you knew, I 

iv;cnder about this perfe^tichisS artitudei if :r 

hBS sc^ethin^ to do witn\ it. j Both of thc^e 
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ehileireh to seme extent are perfectionists • 
They expect much of thenseives and they expect 
to get everjrbhing right ;:.>!l3iey don't like to get 
■ . . things wrong- 2iat u^exs then- Ysijbe they see 
in the other kids what they don't v/ant to do_ 
themselves and /that kirn of makes them a little 
^ more hesitant to go on. and be ^ a plrt'-of the 

girls because if I'm with the girls ana they 

~- dori't-do-^M-n^--ri^^="fcerL^^^ • . ._z.— 

.. right either. ' ' ^ ^ • 

Stella arm Fred presented different cases- She 'vrss a hew student^- diffi- 
cult to have in class (according to the teacher) /and "was ignored by the : other 
children. Stella told us that she didn't h^ve any friends, save for one t^t- 
soh (fleg), and that none of the kids liked her .; She talked vcth ev>r.rybcdy, 
and coined sdne of the playground' activities, but in general ^jbs ignored' by 
•'both sexes-' Stella had none of the qualities for entry to high social status 
in the 2na grade- ■ - 

I^ed was disliked by all of the students' ^except' for a fe^r Sther low 
status b*6ys-" Ee Tr;as "trouble" for the teacher^ and was shunned by his peers, 
looking for attention, he would run up -to others or/ the playgcund', and rchch 
at them or yell something nasty- ^^^e other chJ.lcren wculd then report the- bad 
behavior' to" the teacher. ?red. would then be punished, and the cycle wcuid re- 
peat itself. low status in the class helped perpetuate a vicious cycle- T^ed 
was eventually suspended on two occasions^ arid v/as expelled . near the close ^of 
the schcol ye^.r*_ , ■• ^ . • " 



Although the 2nd grade status hierarchy linear, not everyone '^as 

ranked. A few had high status^ a few low status, tut the bulk of the blass- 
room renained undifferentiated. The masdrity oi 'che class ccrnpeted x^or the 
favor of its -'tosses." Different vrirjiers would surface each day. 

Ks. C.: 2Ied is the favorite child in the kids' eyes.. 

He's almost the epitome of everything that they 
ought to "be. I don't Slow. Aii* the kids >ri:ll 
fight. Soys and ^ris alike vriii fight to.te 
"beside him in the line, beside him at lunch, to 
play with him in his group. They get upset -^rith 
each other when one will exclude the other ^ you 
i^bw, like v^ien Ben and ari: ^'ed and Alan and the 
hoys -are vrorkxng in the Sehter rcom or en " the 
playground oi' coming in for lunch, and or.6 will 
push the other one cut. nev^! ' They get up-' 

set and theyvil aish each other and they'll 
fight. They don't fight irrith ^led, "cut with eaen 
- other to "be the favorite. 

Instability of the relationships . Associations in 2n& grade were 
context^eperjient . Friendships formed around activities, and were not -stable 
over time or place* 2iis was the reason for lack of a clearly defined status 
hierarchy, and nonexistence of groups. Eid teacher cedents: ■; 

Ms. C: Usually the other times, ^hat I've seen them, 

they might foi^ grcir:^ :;f t>:c cr three, but th^rn - 
they're net permanent groups. Siey're together 
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for a while and then brie of the other will drift. 

on to another child and into another group of 

friends. - . 

Cn the playground, ".pairs of ehildreh tefiaed to '^ay together. £<cept for 
Fred, ihdividuais were seldom excluded from an activity. Keg would jlay vith> 
Am for part of the time, then 3ump rope '^cLth Beth or Clancy ^ the ••/ar.der about 
by herself. 

. ' 'Clubs ". The coriteritibri thus far has been that the 2nd graders were hot 

or^nized irito corporate peer groups. In the spring- of the schoel year, how- 

__ ' _ ~ ' 

ever, a series of curious events oeeurfed. which' eeuld have contradicted this 
analysis. 

In Aprils we observed a nxsnber of boys exchanging pictures they , had 
drawn. hH of the pictures >3re similar. Hepfe^ehtatiohs of *'supefherces" 
aiS: other cartoon characters were i^sed around* !rhey boys talked about: forzn- 
ihg a club around' the' exchange i of these pictures. Several cays 1-ater, the- 
teacher mentioned that a "club," called "The Wanderers had indeed formed. 
IThis apparently began as an imitation of teen-agers in the film, - The 
Wanderers , which Ned had seen recently with his parents. The "club" was riot a 
response to any classrooa, requirement. - 

*Ifed, ten, Alan, and .some other ^cys' of. .i-aiatively hi^ status were 
members- bf the "club." explained how the "club" got organized. 

Jfed: See, cause the 5^bole class, see I made a club; 

put ail these names in there and ar;7bocy who 
^ .wanted to do it^ and evei^^bcdy else started mar:-^ 

ing up clubs. Like Disco club, the beys mr.ce 
lilce Dragons and; Demons ^ the vJarribrs. 
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Hed .a^a^ed to have formed a stable,- fcoimGed group, hot .tied to any par- 
ticular context. If so, the Wanderers should have remained together in the 
:luhchrocm* on the playground, and in the classrccm- ' Siis v;as not the case. 
With the exception of the friendship nucleus of Ned, Don, and :-ian, the "club'* 
remained an amorphous social entity. Rather, "clues*' v;ere copies of adult 
grouping activities that the cftiidfeh could net fully assimilate. Cne (joined 
a "club" only .because of the activities associated with its name not because 
it had any special" function in the classrccm or the neighoorhocd. 

Researcher: VJh^t were some of the other clues? 

Ked: Ee has like his club. He asked me but;^ I said 

no. I don't like them si;ys — the Kiss clue (a . 
rock group) . . : ' 

Here we thought ^ed merjxt that he did net get 'along :-.lth the kics in the 
Kiss'club, but...^ 

' Researcher: Why don't you, like them? 

lied: I don't laiow, cause, they just sing terrihle. 

Hed was not referring to the other children, but to -the reck group it- 
self, from which the social organization copied. Eence, the "club" had 
the appearance of a fomal ei-gariizatien^ yet v^-as ccmipletely dependent on 
singular imitated- actions .for its rules and attitudes. The >?anderers "hu::g 
out and looked cool," the Kiss members liked rock groups, and so forth. 

A studerrt seas a member if s /he liked the thj.ngs the "clubs" imitated. It 

sreci^ friends ^i-th ^nven^' tTi "club" in crier to 

• , , , • </ 
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The "clubs" also appeared to te bounded," with niles for 'seshership and 

■ parbicipatioh. Ned 'and Dch faade moncershipi cards and ^kept^ 
m^bers. 

Ite'searchef: How did you decide who to let in the 'club? 

JTed: ' Hiey.: asked everybody who wanted to be in there 

was in. 

Researcher; Why wa^'t Mike in it? 

. Ned: Ee didn't want to be in it. 

This could have been just a way of excludir^ Mike. Hcwever, the open r^- 
ture of "club" membership was also noted by others. . ■ 

Researcher: I thought best friends were all together in ■ a 
club and I don't iciderstand hew one best friend 
- '\ can be in one club^and you can be in another, 
and still like each other. ..' , 

Ann: You're still best friends. Like if in 

Beth ' s . club — no , if I ' n in Bee ' s club and 
' Kathy's in Eeth's club we're^^till best friends* 
For Ann^ as Iled^ "club" menbership was not tied to friendship, rut to ac- 
tivity. For the girls ^ "clubs" formed around their -"-boss," Beth, for the pur- 
pose of playing during recess. Siis was fmctionally indistinguishable, frcin 
non-"club" play activities. The- children were, experinehtir^ with .2 fern, of sb^- 
ciol crsDnicaticn ^rhich they obcfc-rved tn^t::c- wcr:-: ":rcunc th^ri. As we c?hr:-:.l 
see frcm older children's accoiaits,: this early attempt at assinilaticn of so- 
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ciai fbras was ah iraporfcarit prerequisite fcr the at?:earance of tme peer 
grou^ in adoiescence* 

; " 3 ' . ' 

aie groups ^vhich existed iii the. second grade >refe sex-stratified overla|>^ 
ping pairs of friendships- ,A linear status hierarchy existed cssea on-acad^- 
ie achievement and teacher approval. The students on the lover rur.gs" of the 
status hierarchy cmpeted for the attention of those at ::he_tcp. 2p.e children 
exhilsited strong tendencies; to organize socially, hut . could ■ or2y iinitate 
pieces of various adult grouping models. Sie models :^ere assimilated to the 
children's previous play ■ -rtivily. 

How did this: assimilation presage the organised peer group? For this, 
ve must lco> at the structure and function of groups in the 3th gr?.de. 

Peer Crganisa'cibn in the . Sth grade ' ■ 

Eie associations, of students in the Sth. grade Tcere femaSrably different 
in form and fi^ictioh from thax of the 2nd grade. We -.vere ' strupk hy the ex- 
istence of groups frcm the first day of ocser/ation in the classroom. Ircm 
' research notes on the first. d^ of school: 

Tor corr/enience saiceV i 'classified the- 8th graders, 
into three grou^.' All of the boys sat in the left 
front seats. * One group of girls seemed to sit-^ to-, 
•gether in the right .front seats. Another group of 

girls sat in the left rear seats of the., clessrccr: 

2ie . group . girls numbered ,kbcut six. -hey were- doing 

■. ; ; , . c 
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-^.-mcst.of the talking ' ia the classroom, This group 
seams to be in the most social ^ especially for the 
first Say of school. Sroup girls ^ vno number accut 
seven (and were the ones sitting near the ' front oif the 
■ room) seCTed to be dh the quiet .BiSa, and did- net • 
question the teacher. , • : 

Students initiaily described themselves in terms of' group membership. 
Within the first fifteen minutes of observation on the first day of school, 
-one of the 8th grade girls introduced herself and her. friends as "the click." 

aie. school staff also identified 8th grade students in terms- of pe^ 
^oup ta^bership.- Sie jjrincipal, in our initial meetings, noted the 8th grcde 
.students in ;^rticiiiar could be divided into "good": and "bad" groups, and^ as- 
serted that / qualities of- these groups eontributed to the deportment of the. 
^ class ^ The Sth grade teacher ackno^/ledged tlais fact as veil, noting dliier- 
ences wiiich separated "good" groups of gifis frcp ^"bad" enesv In . general, the 
staff saw these groups as or^nized factions to be dealt ^/rith and contreSled. 

Sie peer .structure in the Sth ^grade had the following charactaristies. 
First", a number of groups existed as identified by all irjfonnants at the site. 
-Second, friendship and- group meabership 'i^^as sex-stratified as in: the 2na 
^:^e. This rule was riot rigid ^ hov;ever., as seme cross-sex friendships formed 
by the- end of the year. Qiird, although a status hierarchy existed, it ^ 
hot in ■ the strict linear form fouhd- in the 2nd grade. Firmly, :and most im- 
poftaht, the gfoufs were bounded" aiia stable over time, and were independent of 
' any activity cctitexti 

Patterns of grcug ' relations . ^^2:e.. ^seating: ra-rterh observed on vhe first 
day . of schxjbi fit the ^ttern of peer associatiorxS ^iiich recurred over the. 
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course of the school year"." Tne boys fonned one group, v.t.ile ^the girls were 
spilt' three- wsys. Two of the girl's grcut^ "hisig together"- quite -frequehtly^. 
i^ile the third vas rather, like a loose network "of friends. Remarkably, the 
teacher* and all interviewed students agreed that this social structure exists 



Researcher: Could you tell ne what kinds of "groups existed . • 
in September? 

Hs. A.: As far as I know, two and a half. Chere was the 
; eiiek and there :^:as the Clack (Grbuc- A and part 
of B described ch the first day cf seheol) , and . 
then there were some idds that were in neither,: 
really. 

Researcher: ." Vrnat are seme of the groups in yc^^ elass?\ 



Chrissy: (a student) The Click> and (gives the names of 
the ^ Clack plus two bc^). But in the beys i 
think it's Sob, David, Jim ari the rest ox the 
bcgrs. All the boys hxang together. . 

Hesiarcher: V/hat about Ho and the other kids? ' 

^^iris^: - They just i^hg around together. ^ ■ 

Researcher: ■ ¥nat'.are some of the,grou^,in class? 



There's rio and Kar-y^ they usually talk with one 
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_• another^ and luoy. Eariy arid Jia arid Ken haiig 
together a lot. ©ley live kinda close, 'cept 

for Jim, but they're still f eS good friends. ^ .■ ^ ' 

■ i \ - ■ ■ ." ■ ' - I* 

■ ■ ' . • -. * _ , . • 

; Besearcher: 'Anybody else? " 

Jack: The other people are -kinda just ..loners. They 

ccme with ; anybody they, tisual]^ v,^t. They get ■ 
tired of one and they go to. the other. • 
All involved at the school gave similar descriptions of iiihe social ctruc- 
tare of the 8th grade (see Figure 1). The principal, parents, aijdes, and even 
fomer teachers of this class could h^e the friendship associaticiis aceurats- 

' ; 

5^021 these descri^icrjs, and our o;ni observations, a stable structure - 
erged. - * The boys -s-ere largely undifferentiated, ^vrL:th a few holding membership 
in the main peer groups." ' - 

Sex-stratified relationships . As in the 2id gradr,. the peer structure . 
vas sex-stratiified. Ibr the most "Dart, all frienfisnits occurred beween 
members of the same sex. However^' some bc^^s did manage to strike up friend- 
ships -vath a f^w of the girls. Scne of this can be traced to their emerging 
sexual feelings. As the teacher noted: 

- Hs. A.:. (The- schbbr authorities) are sort of used to' • 

> 

• - . boys and girii ^not .mingling, t think they're 
f getting to -the age no>f "^rfiere. it is lind of a big . ' 

deal. Like in the rcrning ever in that corner 
. . (near the rear of the; classrddn) ^ if you crae in . . 



early, there's a l5ig ten-do in the rndTning. T^ve ■ 
l-ikes ZLien ard Ellen likes him^ biit neither of 
them is about to aflniit. it. .they're hitting on 
each other and, everybody is saying, 'Oh^ they 
r. .like each .other! ^ and they say^ 'JIo ' ve, don't!' ■ 
' \ They're jiast realizing that maybe there is some- 

' ' thing exc-Lting t^oing on' there. ■ - 

Besearchef : I think I hid scmethirig down in my iiote^ about 
that frcm later in the day. ■ 

ffe. A.: . They probably do it- if I go .out (of the room) or 
something. SmeboSy, ^;e dc^'t fcioi-r ^i^rdte 
their names in a heart cn the SoirTn by (the ., 
7th grade teacher's) door and they blame each - 
• other and the rest of -the ; class blames them 

botii. (There - .-was this big. to-do because V7e had ' ^ 
to erase it. irobcdy going to erase it be-^ ^ . 
cause they weren't thr ones w^itir^ it on tiero, 
so . . > . 

Researcher: Other "peo^e found that the wail? 

Ife. A.: X think everybody has seen it* : 

IJave was not a member of the Click (ZLlen's grdrai)^ nor was-ZUen .a close 
friend of any of the bojs. ZLlen. and Dave were actors plsyir^ out stereotypic 



deserited as a friendship. Tiirthennore, this activity lasted or2y a month, 
and even within that tiae Hlan and Eave ware seldcc seen tcgethar.^ 

" SCTe tojr- and girls did Manage to fcm a icosely fofred group oy the ^ ehS;: 
of the school year. Sie ^teaciier notes: 

lyis. A.: I thi ric sane of ' these' ccys are gccd 



frienSs— like Jack and Louise, Eaye^ Patrick and 
Bob. I gi^ss if you >;ant, you can put them in 
the Clack. Because of the ray the plaj'grcund.is • 
structured they don't play together at recess er _ 
anything. [They would if you let them, cut they 
don^t. 

Res?^archer: To the boys have much ccntsct -/^Ith the girls? 

Seme of them. I thirJv Dave .and Jack ard "jcuise 
arjd lucy maybe, try to : get together outside cf 
school. . I know ever Christmas the;/ were plan- . 
nihg to go ice siting. I Sen't think they ever' 
,.■ did, but they 'were planning en it. ?hey seem to 

be jtiist good friends. It aeesn't seem to be' a 
boyfriend-girlfriend kind of thir^. 
.IThis was a much different situation from strictly segregated relations of 
the first days of school . * ' ' " ' . - 

The status hierarchy . A status hierarchy ;-;as present in Sth^^^^j^ne. How- 
ever^ th^ nattu^e of the hierarchy diffe rec by sex. .Amcng the^boys; there was" 
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a linear stati:s hierarchy (siiiiilar to" the one, in ;2nd graiie). Status vras indi- 
vidislly determiri^ed^. -Among the girls, status was ties^-ewed in rart Isy group 

monTDersHip. Sroi^s of girls father th^ individiial girls\^ccmreted 'for status 

__ ' ___ __ ' \ 

Bie boys were generally viewed as undifferentiated. \ 

------ - - ^ ■- -- ' ' \ ' ' 

Researcher: So you really don't have a group of ccys. \ 



Jim: 



Nb^ not no big group- - 



Even the girls h^ this perception. 



Researcher: Bdw about the boys, are there any groups. .-'b: 



friends in the boys? 



Hary: I thiri the boys all'-just stick together ss cne> 

One coy even gave 2^ -e^litarian fesson why the bo^vs aid^ net 'have 
clicues: " :~ \ 



Researcher: ^ NoX" someone like ycu, you're not in a group? 



ferry: 



IIo 



Researcher: So therefore you're ho... 

Karry: . See the bbys^ they deh*t divide themselves into 
groups^ " they all hang -together . Ihey wouldn't 
■.be' considered dividir;g into groups. 

'Researcher: I see. Ilbw why don't they divide into groups? 
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Harry: i don^t Siow. . . . "They feel that they can-s,;get 

along 77ith each other, all together, not divid- 
ing into gr 01553. 

Hesea:rcnef : How do 70U )mm eyeiybddy feels th^t v;ay? 

ferry:- The v?ay they act. like sdEetines they fight, 

which is comnion, but other times they just hang 
around together and all. 
This collective spirit ceifld ce felt at the lunch taSle. The researcher 
ate lunch with the beys eh occasion. They vouid sit at the sa^e places, and 
no one. was ever excluded from the taSle, regardless of pcrularity. As one of 
the beys noted, this was different from the Girl's l^anchxrooin behavior: 



Researcher: I do notice that the girls try to arrange them- 
selves so they'll sit together fin their friend- 
ship groups) . , 

Jack: Slat's the Gliek. 

Researcher: That's not you (the boys).^ 

- - , - ' 1 

- Jack: Jfo. - 

The boys were mcohcerhea with the social structure-' They saw themselves ^ 

and were seen by '^the class as one big, undifferentiated, hap^^ family. 

• Hoover, there were marked status differences within the boys group. For 

instance, in playground activities, sixie beys were acknowledged as the best. 

Researcher: Whai ]^irji of people would you ^-v-Bnt on your teas? 
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Jim: £ike Ken, Bob, and Jack and aii of them ana le"^ 

the other teaD have the ^irorst. 

Researcher: Wh^t grora are you xisually in (on^v the play- 
ground)? ^ ■ 

Earrj: - Jim^.s, Patios, John's and soaetines Ken's. Usu- ' 
■ . •'^ illy J it goes back and forth (these assi^Eents 
vary). Bat usually it. isn't fair teaias, not 
with Jack and Bob (both on the same side). 
Aithou^ bc^ hTjQig together^ there^ Slear rarJcs assigned to the 

jsanbers. !Riro boys of "high status caninerited about the Iota/S: 

Saseareher: v/hy don't yeu like to hang vith those kids (Har- 
ry, ana Jini}? "ivhat's different about thes: 
that mafes you not "want to hang out -.vith thenL?-"-^'^" 

Jack: . i wcuidh't mind it n^elf . i^-rc they act k' 16 of 

weird scmetimes. 

Researcher: Give me an e^smple. 

Jack: like Earry. Cut on the playground and all, he 

dcesh't do the same kind of stuff thJt v;e do. I 
don't know, he's, n'ust the kind of persnn that 
*just likes to walk around, he doesn't like to do 
ansrthihg; 

Researcher: Tibj^t about the boys (as friends making feniarr^ 
c • about e^h other)? 
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Ba:vid: Well, they put Hariy down a lot. Beeatse every- 

■ ■ "body calls him gay and stuff just because he's 
doiilg stuff like the other gc^ do. Seme gujrs 
O'ust want to : play around like rugby - He ' 11 
piay, but, i mean, they nust don't like him. 
However, the boys did tiy to get Harry to ^oin plao^^Tound activities. 
This effort derived from their hminal belief in "all for one, one for all." 

Status rank among the boys was' not only related to playground athletic 
ability, but also to classroom achievement and acceptance by the girls. Jim 
and Earry received poor grades in class, while o'ack, Patrick, and Bob were 
said to be the smartest- EBrrj and o^im also ^^ere from iorer class back- 
groi^.ds, while boys of high status ware from Sore stable :3rkin^ class hemes. 
Jack, Bob and Patrick were also m^bers of the Clack, which had Initially .been 
an all girls greup. 

The girls, however, showed marked differences- .'Ciie ox the girl§, when 
asked about the grcTOS in the room inflate September/ gs^e a rarJc order: 

Researcher: identify the groups in your classroom. 

^ &ella: ¥ell, there are the. high class kids. ^aft^ 
- good girls* who get good grades. I^e, earrie, 
Rosa, Christ, Carol, and Susanne. 2ie middle 
set^ they're Louise, Sarah, and f&ry. E:e lovrer 
t3t are.Brenda, 51o^' and lucy. ■ ' 
kz hi;: oime, luella also siratifie! the class by famijy income. She 
said: the lower set ;;2S poor, didn't, care about ther:seives, 2r.i iidn't cress 
Icely on dress-up days; o 

' - - ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ' 



■Tnese three i'sets," as I^eijla called then, were nearly identical to the 
groups obsertred on the first day of school. The hi^ set, or luella's set, 
was Imovn as "the ClicS:." This was Group A in previous notes. Both the mid- 
dle set, which was known as "the Clack," and. the lower set eonsti toted Sro-up 3 
from bur pr evicts notes. Luella was hot the only one to give thJ.s descrip^ 
tiqri. Everyone in the class, as well a s the. teacher and the princij^ identic 
; f led similar divisions. Ex ccmparisoh to the Sth gr^e toys, to the 25id. 
grade, and to other classrooms in ^ihich otservations were made, the Sth gradt?- 
girls had evolved clear groups- 

The girls associated differences in personality with jnaacershJip in a par- 
ticular group. 5rie Cliok ^^as more '"mature," the Slack "tom-Doyish-" Individu- 
al differences werv^ no longer as important as group differences- Znese attri- 
buted group differences sen^-ed-^as -bO'^dary markers. 

Eesearcher: V.'hat is the difference bstwaen the Slick and 
some of the other groups of friends? 

aien: ' I think it's the different personalities- Ive're 

like girls that, are like more matur^-, and we " 
don't like plajring games (the Clack lilred * to 
.play sports^ usually with the boys), so we'H 
3ust stand there arji talk. .And they (the 
: Clack) -f like the other group of girls in the 

class, they like play frisbee and' dodge and ' all 
. this stuff, and that's just "She way we act and 
stuff. ThatVs different- 
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: Sould you be best friends- with someone >S:o 
wasn't in yotir groups like*' Louise and Sarah (the 
clack)? Could you every have the sane kind of 
.■ friehd^p with then that you do with other , kids' 
in the Glic^ • . 

Kb, I'm being very bim? about this, '^use ' t 
know &rah and Louise and those two people and - 
•' myself don't h^ye anjrthing in cozmon. I uiesn 
nothing, and in order to have a best friend you 
: — -havei;o shafe~i~<^e kind of interests. It's i'jist 
like looking at a total stranger when I look at 
. . louise and Sarah. - \ 

The girls perceived each group as ar;tir.g irjieper^ently of the ether, 
ulhey S&.W each group as having its OvCi beliefs and attiti;aies. 

Ellen: Sarah and Louisa have like, tney have the sane . 

likes aiJd^ beliefs and ail this ji^Jc.-- ' ^ 

Hese^cher.:. Well, 'vriiat are -their same likes? • ■ " 

HLlen: O.K. Louise and Sarah, the'like^ I don't know^ 

they both like poetry and all th^t stuff. 

^ Researcher: And you don't? 

ELleh: . . Cti, 1 like it, bufe I don't. dweH on it. Siey 
. lirie do it all day sc!?'':.*v*''e and tr^y C':.ler a*^ 
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lot. I like it^'"biit I do it a home sometlines ^ 
really* 

Beseareher: So >Siat different belief^ do they have? 

Si^: I 5on't know, btrt sea we "brieve that we aH 

^ould hang xoge^af. . • , 

Sie Glide's mifjing refrain was that tney should hang together he ■ 

close. Even though their activities also' served to set thCT off ffra the fesT";' 
of the class, their belief in cohesiveness was their main defining charac- 
Veristi^c. , 

Group competition . The Clidk had high status at the .-beginning of the 
year due to th^ir pre^/ious crgahisation^ They h^d been elected cl?ss officers 
in the 7th grade, and were re-elected by. a landslide, in the 8th v All four 
class officers were SiiSk menbers: ia^ie.lla, PresiSerit; Garrie, Vlce-?residert^' 
Ellen, Measurer; 'Maria, Secretary. Iferia would later l^ve :the' Click arid, 
class, office as well. In- September, the ~ci3^^. resamblad a sir:ple linear 
hierarchy, with the class ■officers or the Clidc.at the top of ^^ne ledd-i * 
October, Icuise and Sarah became upset with the Click's ^c^'' . ic-' 7rA tc-^h ht-- 
titudi^;:?* Sarah said tiat the CTLick drar^k, smokea "did drug^^-*"* She 

thought that .the rest of the stPidents should orga^iize to s-^^v-,: tli::^ perceived 
menace. . Sarah and Louise formed "the Clack" as a response, xhe C^^or: was a. 
group desigried to complete directly with the Click' for stat'iiJ. 

These two groups conpeted actively for status in the eyes of ''^he rest of 
the :iass mmbers. Si the fall, Sarah brought in a camera so th^t she would 
have a pidtuire of the entire class for posterity. Zver^'cne in the cl-ass ex- 
cept the Click thcu^t it was^ a gcod idea, ^ and lined up fer the picture one 
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afternoon, ineila raxtici^tea reluctantly-, and noted that Shah's camera ttss 
chi^p and "would probably ruin the shot. luella and the other girls in the 
Click made plans to bring their cameras in the next day. Siey said that their 
■cameras were more expensive arid vdtildtafce better ^pictures. They hev'^r :'ol- 
lowed through. Sut it was ispbrtant for the Slick to clais they , were better 
than the Glacis * * . 

.^::^-E:e»^3mr-^acher wanted to organize field hockey teams to comj^te after 
school in the early spring. 2ie Click formed one tcam^ and the Clack; immed ir- 
ately volunteered to provide the otmcsition. Louise ccmmented Just before the - 

/ ' . . _ ..... , ... 

-^ig^ game that she had been waiting for three years to shov everyone th^t they 

cx5uld beat the O-ick. ihe Clack lest. However, it ^vas equally important to 

the Clack to claim that they were better th^'the -Click. . • ■ ' 

• Event-s took place that would eventually' altar the cempetitive relation- 

ship between the groups. Siella transferred to another school. !'^ria'gct in 

an argument with the -remainir^g members of the Cli<^, and jcihsd the Clack. 

Suzanne" was admitted- to the Click, and by spring a few of the boys ware also 

S:lowed in fee iClack. Sie nuclei of the two groups remaihed intact, out the 

edges : of the _b^r;ucti^^e_"^e. i^ a state of fl.;x- The Clidc had been labeled 

"bad girls" by the schcol staff and seme psrents,-^- and were singled out by 

these groups as in need' of discipline. . The Click realized it v;as time to make 

peace ^ .aiid began to reach but to Sirah. . ; " . 

Besearcher: Let's take the Cia^. Could you tell me how. 

they relate to the oUier kids in the class? 
tF-^-r Sarah for example. 



Ms. A.: She's changed, too. xdke yesterday was her 

■birthday and the Click bought her li^.ch. They 
paid for her lunch as a birthday present. "i-vhat 
she did wa^-— she told i^e she ^was going to. do it, 
but I didnAt'thiri she^d have , the guts to do 
it^-sfte let them tay for it and then she v;ent 
and sat/with the other people after they (the 
Clidk) ^d for her ^lmch. 5hose ktds (the 
-Oick) were ^ust sitting there looking like, '1 
don't believe this" just ha^enedi' She vas so 
cddi about it^ nobody said a '-v-ord to her. I 
asked her today if she' go'S any shit ■ because of 
it arki she said ho^ that nobody said anything. 
Sie eiick gave -her 35 for her birthday. Z3 is a 
lot of money for these kids- That's a strange 
thing to do for someone v3io isn't a real close, 
friend. I'm not sure >*y, but I think sc^e of 
the people in- the, Click are reaching out to her. 
At fi;rst she was kind of wonder Ir^ if they ware 
up to soiiething. * I don't loiow what they ^ re : 
thinking.... there seems to be some kind ..of 

' ' , chan^ going on^ there. * 

-.There had been a change. The status competition had been called off. 

Carrie: . ('Click mCTber)— In the begirjiing of ' ^ ' th 
•- grades -we never go along with anyone. I 
mean it was consistent fighting. In the begin- 
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ning of the y^ar l got into this big fight ^vlth 

s ■ . ■ - 

Sarah and I don't kMw, it's iika ever ,since fe. ' :■ 

A. came along she has been tying us aH togeth- 
er^ and 5 hey^ -yoii better get alor-g with this 
person and th^t person and. it is vrorkir^ ■ 'cause 
yott find all of this out. Ton feel kin£ of d^nb' " 
for hatirtg the person 'cause - inside they are 
r^lly a good person. I guess that's it., ' ^ 
Ihe Click, VTith scame. urging from the teacher, decided to ccoper^e rather 
than ccitipete. ' Sie Clack had similar feelir^. 

* liicy: (Ciaci: neiiber)— Well see sonietiiiies v;hen we aH 

. 'hang-, -me, rouise,\ Sarah, ?^aria, v;e-all hang vath 
■ :51b and t^^ or sCTething,. but like vheri v:e play . 
at lunch time, we like to play, jonpr ope.. All. ■ 
the 8th "grade girl^^iil cd^e over s^d >;e'll;a3-l 
play together. . 

• . ¥e never observed^ the Ciici playing jtznprope with the other girls, rior - 
was it reported in interviews. &>^ver, this girl perceived the groups as 
friendly to. each other. ..In the foUoxiing passage, sh^ derJ.es that- the groups 
exist (really meaning the hostilities have ended) while still identifying the 
Click (noting .that 'L^*,^3idns still exist)'. ■ 

• Researcher: So there really aren't that many- groups, is that 
, what you re ^saying? / ^ 

lacy: iio^ but if ' ttefe is really a problan I thou^t • 

that Jferia of S^ah or louise (the ^Cl^ck) 
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couldn't solve, I'd gc to saaebody in the Giic^. 
Besearcher: >rnat kind "of prdbl^ vduld that be, :for exanple? 
- laiey: PfeylDe if I had a drug prcblem sonething.. .1 ' . 

i ' - . . . ■ . 

dbh^t Imov. . • 

^ s^ihg, a feeling of cooperation existed ^etwee?* the two groups . Eat 
the- dependable .friendgiips for the Clack were still within the group. 

* Characteristics of the cll^' - ar^ clack s the end of -the Sth grade, the 
girl's status structure took the form of a -set qf nested classes. Status as- 
signment depended . on the tests scheniatised in Pigixre 2. Among the girls, it 
did hot matter 'Whether one v;as tougher rbrighr:er^ or smarter to assure high 
status- S-zran -T^a'?. tcugh, and looaise. vgs- smart, 'b-u7 ena'c^^d^ix^piL^m i'f 
the- "Clacac was\ v?^iZiir^"'the battle \lth the Click. Por any 8th graSe girl,: a 
strong solid group could overcome the liabilities .of ir4d equate personal, 
characteristics, such, as perceived veakeness or lack of ifiteliigence. 

?hP gt^^T^ty ^ ihe m-^ck the Cls^ k.. . The-^Click and the Clack ^- ve|e 
stable boun^^ -grouus that existed inSeLendehT of context, Soth groups made 
:an effort ^to be together in 'the lunchrocn, in xhe classroom, and cn the- tiay- 
groimd. Just after Christmas, ther school b^an getting funds for the federal 
school lunch ^regram. Biis meant j;h.at .those bt^'ing their lunch had tc line up 
separately from those bringing their lunch frcin-Lome. The principal d®ided.; 
that each child, after b^j^ing their lunch, should proceed to the 'next avail-- 
atae open seat' at a lunch table, in order. Siis meant' that students could no 
longer sit "with whomever th^ wanted.. J^bers of the Click aTod the Clack 
found that .if they get to ..the ;iunchrocm firsts rnc jc^iticnec th^rselves 
correctly, iii the-- lunch line ^ each group could sit together at % ._S.|j)a:r:.t"e 

table. ■ " ' . ■ , : 



Figure 2 

Plow chart of 9th grade giris status group hierarchy 



Enter 8th Grade. Girls 
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YES-- 



Ars 
you a_ 
ciijek or clack 
jmainber??' 




YES 




You 

havo ^-^cinal 



You have nediun: 
acceptance, and 
•middle atatus. 
Differentiate 
status . :f urther 
by how close you 
are_to Flo as a 
friend. ■ 



Plate your: istatiis by the ^ . 
buiidcpme .'Of the iates.t gxpup 
conipetitibh. /Further differ- 
entiata^status by'ybur^ 
standing within each pper group- 



J 



V 
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Oil the pl^grotind^ eacH. grdujj had its territory. The Slid: hung out "by 
the church porch, Flo 3iid Mry stayed near the rectory ste$, ;%hile the Cls^k 
pl^a or^nized or rosmid in the center of the playgrcund- The groups 

femained the same regardless of the aDtivitie.s of aryone else on the play- 

grotaid.-^ ' , . I ' ' ' / 

. In the classrooni, the studen-te\ requested tha:t they not only sit ; near 
friends, hut sit in their 'grc^s. Since the t^*^ groups were large, 'when the 
teacher attefipted'to "hreak them up" cy assigning seats ^ ar^ 'one msnher 
never mor^' than one seat a'way frcm any other inenher. !Die groups dealt with 
■this contri^d separation by passing notes ^ and ty using . unstructured class 
time tc meet tc5gel3ier, despite, the teacher's admoniticns* ITo natter >^;at ac- 
tivity presented' itself- the girls ^actively kept their organisation together. 

- ■ \ . Tne Click , th- Clagk , and'^^^Slucs-" . 

Ebw did such strong peer organizations c^e to be .-in the Sth grade? Tne. 
Click" and the Clack each had: a history, - as recalled by the-'chileren and the 
school s'^^f o "Through these" histories, ve cin--Teccnstruct the formative 
prcceSv^es of peer group formation. S t : /ingelas. * 

The history of the Clack . The Clack, in the ;?ords of the teacher, ca 
"determined" ^dup. louis, . Sarah, and liuey were tired . of the dcmination .of 
the Cii-fe in classroom affairs. ■ aiey of ten ' cemDlained , in informal Dcnversa^. 
tions on the. .p.3ygrduhd, that the Click was 'responsible for the entire 8th- 
grade getting a "bad" n^e throi^out the school- 2ie Clic£ was " said to be 
involved in ^drugi, and "- certain acts of r etty vandalism in the school. SarcJi 
said that tnii behavior wduld ''ccst'*" theehtir'^' el'^s^r : ■ ^ its class, trip ^^nd^ 
Other graduation perozisites. She ,siid that she had learned this- through" 
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conversations with her teacher as well as. xhe princi^ . The students v*b 
would 'eventually fons the "Clack thought that a new, visible j^er group >;as 
necessary to counteract the negative image of the Sth grade created throughout 
the school ty the Click. 

Bn^, the Ciac& was born- Louise ana Sarah added Lucy and 7Arj and gave 
themselves the derivative hace. The Clack- was well crganisiec. Siere were 
nOTbership criteria: one had to have at 'least a marginal friendship with 
Louise and . Sarah, be involved in sSiooi activities, swear off delinquent ac^ 
tivities. (such as ^d rugs or ^oldng) , and most importantly, resent the stat^os 
of the Clicic. The group atr^pted to stay together across contexts. They ate 
togeiher at lunch, selectively associated with one anothe? on the playground, 
and made tentative plans to meet after school. ^ As such, the Clack met the re- 
quirements' of bur def ihitioh of group Flore importantly, Louise srA Sarah e^:- 
hibited . the tecwled^ of the importance of being socially organised. Tzie^ 
Imew that the Clad: would: provide them certain benefits, much like' a Icbcy, at 
St. Angela's. That groups were more than for play, and had utility' within a 
bureaucracy was an important realization for these girls. 

Although mixed sex-relations violated the ihfcrmai cede of separation, 
sane 'of the Clack mCTbers >;ere boys. This was not surprisingc Sarah was 
known' as a "tom-cay." ^ She and louise of ten spent time or. the boys^. side of 
the playground Vvith the intention of entering athletic activities. Leuise's 
family lived near. Jack's (one of the Clack mCTbers) , and the two had played 
together' en the city streets since kindergarten. Finally, once teiy and Lucy 
de^rted, there were few girls 1^ in the class who might have fulfilled the 
m^ber ship criteria. The only logical alternative for Louise ?r.d ??.rph ^ to 
recruit sympathetic boys. 
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After Chrisrj.^^- Iferia left the Glfek and joined the Clacri. "This >?as a 
major coup for th« =iv group. F^ia's defection helped the Glack to pull even 
in the status conpe^ "i^ on. The Click .decided- to ziake peace, 

Miat -was the c ? for the Clabk friendship patterns? Jack said that the 
roots went back to -h;- " h grade. " : 

Researcher: ^£o Tr : '^6brxt jour group?^ V^ien did jcur "group 
sbi . " start - thinking of itself as a group? 
¥ner. i\ you notice that everyone hung- together? > 



cJacK: 



last y — - 



Researcher: Wc^Z /^nd : "^n roc renesfcer vhen? 



cJacK:: 



I think "i-t w-BS i ' the aiddle of 7th grace. 
Ye'ahi -.because -^v -^ybody started — we had dif- 
ferent tea':' o: ^ : stuff arjd yrere changing 
classes a'^^i v ^ 3Tji had problems ^vith the 
teachers an-'*^ y^r^r:rr^n^z^'^Ji''^ people to 

talk to. 



Researcher: So you: and _Lo...se 7- ""^la and 2cb and Sarah 
; all started hsn^'n^ tCv£3Xhe- at that, point? . 



Jack: 



les- 



^searcher:. Even Maria? I thoTj^h I^Iaria va^ varf of the 
Click (at th^t time)? 



tjacK: 



She 



28 
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Researcher: So KSria aidn't really ccme into your group.- 

Jack: . She wss; yeah. • aie was the one .that al-Kays used 

to- come over and talk to xas. But she '.ras still 
■ in that group then. 
According to Jack, the Cla^ was 'an outgro^rth of friendships vMch exist- 
.ed" in the .7th. grade.. ' However oh the first day of sehobl, the friendships 
between Mria (who >ras then a cemfcer of -. the Click), the two -^)oys, ■ and ■Ioui:Se 
and Sarah, did^ not exist. -They all associated wi±h one another, 'out not 
withih a recurring structure such; as. the Clack. The friendship netvrark that 
■ Jack mentiched was not a reality, "tut a reconstruction of the past in teras of 
the present social arrangement. ,' 

The nex-:ness of -the Clatk was ocserved cy one cf the Click zsnberf. 

Researcher: : O.K. ¥nat about Louise's group? V.'hen did that 
start? . - 

Chrissy: This -year. 

Researcher : Th-is year? why did it s - ^-rt? . 

. Christ : 1 don't know — well, see ' r.l?- 'vas in the Click 
ara.; all of a .sudden she started coving out and 
we vera wondering why ' cause we difin' t do noth- 
ing- to her then we a^ed her and she said she's 
tired of getting in' trouble all the time. So . 
she moved out we didn't push her 
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■ " (Dut. . .aildv -that, is- when she started hanging 
' BTOvaodi with Ebuise and everjrthihg. And they just 
' tecc^ (a group.) this year a couple months ago. 

. Researcher: They weren't a group' last year? 

Chris^:; • ITo- ^ : . • , ' 

The Clack was formally planned ami put together by S^rah and Louise at 
the urging of the school staff. The two girls were unsuccessful, at first, hut 
still fat that, the Clack w^ necessaiy. After adding sme hcgrs,. and more is- 
jortantly^ Maria, as medibers^ the group beoane stable ani solidified. 

■Bm Mstory of the Clic> . The Clici: had a longer history. All cf the 
girls in the Click had been at St. Angela's since 1st grade, and three cf the 
• six had ±b kindergarten together. Since each Glassrobm was self^ 

ccaitained, and there was only one class per grade, the girls had been in the 
■ same educational environment together for seven years.;. ZLleh, Chrissy, and 
Carol had lived in olose> praxikity to one another in' Southeast for many years*. 
Carrie lived hear them until she moved to the northeast part of tovna; even 
after the move,. Carrie visited her. friends, in the neighborhccd on a regular 
basis, usually over weekends. The four girls whc^ formed the nucleus of .the 
group had longstanding hei^bbrhbod and school ties. 

How did the Cii^ f brm? The girls remasberea starting a "club", very 
much like the ones^b^tm in 2na grade. The girls mcdeled their "club" oh s: 
television show. 

• Researcher: . How did you gt;^ in the .Clici become- friends? 

.•3 
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Ellen: tell, in the ith graSe, ve had this, little 

■ ■ grdup^- and we vas; called Chaflie^s fegels. And 
we'd collect, jfliotographs and everything, and 
we'd exchar^e 'on and all this stuff. 2ien in 
^ 7th grade, we "became closer^ 'cause we ail got 

STOspended — -vSiatever,' G.-E. — and th-at trang/us 
ploser; - 

Researcher: So you started a group called Charlie^ s Artels. 

^Well, that's interesting. "Why aid you start :do- 
ir^ that? *I mean^ you didn't ac that hefore in 
. ■ the 5th grade ^ right"? - 

Elieh: ^. Sh-huh. • ' : 

Researcher: So why all the sudden change? 

SLlen: ^ O.K. like in 5th grade, we were close — - well, 
we were friends, not really close, right? In 
the 6th grade, I guess we became closer, ^,d in 
. the ,7th grade^ we >;as ^eally close, ihd, ycu 
:know, we had the same interests, 'ca.use that's 
ybeh. we Icnew each other more. We fee^v hcv: we 
were alike. "We knew what oiir interests v;ere and 
all this stuff, and we knew every cofiy alnost in-- 
side and out, and we had the same things, and v;e 
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■' "jiast like havih' a little fun. w'hen we 'hsd a 
little fun, it seemed to aiways get us in trou- ^ 
ble- * , . ' ' ■ 

Tiie girls formed a "cliib" by imitating the organization of the adult 
world. It besan with a few friends,' and soon st^reac to the entire class. The 
girls said that the dsnar..!s of the ad^jlt wbrld, and the reauirements of. ^rov:-' ^ 
ing lip, hastened the transformation of the. "club" into the Click. 

• ^ __ \ _ . _ _. . ■ . 

" Researcher: What acbut Charlie's Angels? Do' you ■ renemcer 
ahythihg about Charlie's Angels and your' 
friends? 

: Carrie; Ch, ' it was weird. It sounis reaiiy "babyish new 
wheri-.I think about it. Alright, in the 5th ^ grade 

■ we" had this club^ I guess that is what you >:ant 
p. :^ to call it^ ^and it had to .do with Charlie's 

Angels. It was ^ust - when (the TV series) 
ehariie's Angels was getting started, and, ycu 
. • see , ^ aieh. and 1 liked them a lot. And each one 
■ had' our own separate individual. . .then in 5th' 

■ ■ grade it like, >?hat.ever, we had nicknames ■ ; 

like "Sabrirja" (A TV character) written all over 
^ . njy dei^ or whatever person we had.-.. Then we . r 

- started getting into this bit -srfiere we had a lot 
• of other friends and we had to include them in ' . . 

oxr- grei^a .5:0 vre had one grcup lilie ribrirs.. . .r^t ' ^ 
the -end;, we had a secretary - and president ^ 
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vice-jresidaht^.'Sna sooner or later it got into 
being the ^wiiole class teing there- 

Researcher: How does that 'differ from what you do hbv;? 
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Carrie: We don't go^eoxmd: now saying, *Eey,. V^- I&te 
Jackson, ' and,- 'Hey, I'm.-Farah' Favcett' (the tw6 
• stars §f the TV series) . It seems like we ' do 

oxa: own thing. Like before in 5th grade, it was 
; all we co-old about as kinds of TV shows — 'Hey, 
man, did you see this eM all th^t.. ' Then in 
8th grade it's ^tteh to be ncre like, 'Hey, did 
you see that GUI. waliing across the street.' 
Ifow it seems like everybody is facing reality . 
' instead of going into the TV world . ■ . •• ^' 

Kie teachers also influenced the fonnation of -the Cltck.;"; Cne day 
grade the teacher accused them of being. a "a clique". 'Die ■name, stuck., 

Carrie: After getting suspended and. all everybody became 

• closer. £ike they were takir^.up fcr the. other . 
person so much that"^ ^ ;r;as — really close. 
And then all of the sudden (the prineirs.1 and J 
the 7th grade teacher) said there is a click - of 
girls 'doing this srA there is a click of girls, 
doihg that.; (They) were talkir^ about us and' 
■ :'■ wo;d.dn't ;3ust come out and pinpoint us. So thr^t 

' ^ is hovwe b^ame the Click., 
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Each of the girls -was beginning to get closer tc the other a'*: the begin- 
ning of the. 7th grade. Bit geiJtihg suspended together'^ 'and> inore importantly, 
being SfsndeS^ "the clique," made .■them a coherent ^roUp* Che external itbel 
(spelled -in their own way) helped then to become organized. !rhey thdlaght 
clique » . pronounced click , Beant "clicking together." : " 

Bbvever as the teachers saw the Click fonning, they' f eaiised that control 

"was. necessary. The staff began to exert pressure by attsnipting to "spread 
apart" the group. Seating tattems were manipulated, and work group assign- 
ments v/ere changed. 'Oie Click, who were a loose group of friends at t>^i: tine 
and nothing lore^ were' now considered a. adversary group. They were singied. 

■ oxrt because they acted in unison. Previously when a student broke a ^^'^^^^ 
only the student was punished, the 8ti^ grade,' vften a student broke a rule- 
the w^ole^foup got punished. . ' ' ' 

Conclusions & IS ucatioha l Sp l icati ohs 
■ Cur observations suggest that peer groups do not magically appear -at the 
onset of puberty. Instead, the adolescent peer group has clear develonn^ital 
^ anteeeden:^. Oiildren av first are net Organized by peer group. Thay begin 
to aeeomiodate to soeial\structure models, in the adult world, and ^tialiy 
a^imilat^ ^h^ via imitation.. S:e stable ^^eseeht peer group is the res;ilt 
of the ihtef^tioh of these t;fih pfoeesses^^ ^iaget, 1932)- _ _ . 

In the lOTer grades,, .s^ict peer groups do not exist. Cnly overlapping 
pa5rs pf friendships"'' "C3n be observed. These tend to be few. in number, and are 
generally context dependent. Young children join -a -play activity based on the 
• content of the activity itself father than j^ecerdir^ to who is pl^^rlng. l-rr.en 
2nd graders .fora "clubs," anyone is permitted to joLn as long as they like the 
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activities associates with the "club" name. Crie aoins the Kiss^tecause one 
likes the music of the rock group from \*ieh the "club" takes i^^s name. • These 
'■••"clubs" change names anS m^fcefship often, such that ir^tability reigns- 

In the "middle grades, children become aware th-at' grcsups have" importance, 
^ey begin, to observe '■ ^ult social organi^tion and attempt to imitate it. 
Oiisv-piecemeal imitation is- similar to Piaget's reprc duciti^ , ' ^ s'fmilation . 2ie 
children at this level have only a. partial d^fee of social organisation. 
Around 6th and 7th grade, the informal organi'sation of the "club" is given a 
new meaning. Teachers ^ other adults, upon observing the maturing children, 
begin to view children's bdiavior in t^rms of brgarJ.zed groups rather than' in- 
-"'dividuals. Oiaracteristics of adult scciai organisatien are increasingly at- 
tri'Duted -to -what were only "cltits" previously. At. this level, when: a' stuaent 
'Breaks , a rulej, friends are also aade? culraile . Students "oeeese respensihle 
not only for their ov,ti behavior * cut for the conduct of their friends as v:ell . 
Seachers. oegin. to classify. students in terns cf good or had ciicues.', Sie ses- 
S2ge is clear:, heing together with friends' caries certain een-equences. 
Peer associations are not longer viewed as irjiocent initative role play.. ■ 

adolescence, students realize th-at group organization^of only has 
heptive .consequences, but - can also help achieve goals ^dthin the school 
bureaucracy. They realize that a social is greater, thai: the sum of its parts: 
a strong group is. more powerful -that a random colldctidn of individuals. 

The. Click argued- with the school administraticn over a pending suspension 
"of one of its msnbers. They- learned to bargain with the..:^la3sreom teacher, to 
exchange, a promise^ of good behavior in class fcr the privilege cf playing a 
stereo at break tine and* (especially interesting for^ r^rochi-1 sehccl- fcr 
the right to use miic profanity in the classroom without retri'Dutioh. As one 
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of the Qick" memlDers noted , "We have the power in the school." The amount of 
actual power is irrelevant here- .What xs iinportarit is that students; socially 
oi'^mzed, how perceive, that the-y have pibv.'er to achieve a goal. To thJ.s end, 
there is a realization' that cohesiveness, constant interaction, sxrict nemher- 
ship criteria, and .c^^on beliefs are extremely important for- the peer group 
to function within the school. - ' . 

ELghth^graders therefore construct stable peer groups- Sia existence of 
these groups ' ncr-longer depends upon the context of an activity, out are based 
oh a conmoh belief that "hanging together and being close" are inportant. Che 
older children hang out together ' regardless of cdntext.^ The s^^e groups can 
'be obser'/ed at hociey^gam in the lunchrooin, and cn- the play- 

'^omd. Even'-^heh t^t;hers try. to separate the groups , ■ nenbers f ind 'v^3r3 to 
interact and remain together (Cusick^ 19^5) 

Biefe are 'cOTmensurate differences In the v:aj status is apportioned. ?or 

^ _J _ __ J \ r_ _ - - - - _ _- 

2na • graders, academic achiev^ent, teacher approval, and having a:: j^easi: one 
close friend determine status jjosition among ciassttates. ,Mong Szh grade 
boys, athletic ability is an additional reaiiresen'^. ITote tl:at these charac- 
teristics are of -an individual^ For an^; 8th gr^e girl, status 
depends in .part upon which peer group she belongs to- Girls with lew grades 
or iittie athletic ability ar^e " therefore able to achieve high sta.tus 'vathin 
the classroom simpSy by : joining the "most dominant peer group. -Girl's groups, 
raiJier :than individuais^ e^ipete for status in the Sth grade classrccm. ' 
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lectors aff^etihg peer group develotmeht . • 

Sih6e t&e^purpose of the resaareli'^'was descrip-civ ve'Can offer only hy-. 
po1±Leses. as. to mechanisms :accomting for this sequenee of developmirit. . be^ 
lieve that two ^ factors have an influence: ' the child's ; -emergent . 'cognitive 
ca^eity, 'and the salience of the adult social environment - 

^taergent coaiitive - capacity . ; Seriatioh and classification abilities 
•pfob^ly tmderlie the maintehahce of stable status hierarchies. It is there- 
fore not surprising_ iiiat 2hd gratters, most. of vhon are most probably 'enterir^ 
the . concrete operational sta^e, can forr: and maintain a classroom hierarchy. 
Other empirical work has draonstrated the connection between competence at ?i- 
agetian seriation tasks and the ability to produce a stable rarji crde'r of ele^ 
.mentary school peers (Cmark and Bdelman, 1974). likewise, ve :vOuid ..expect 
that oth -graders' abstract notion of "'group'' and their tendency tc reason leg-- 
icaliy abo.ut its functions indicates thfe' emergence of formal reasoning abili- 
tji I^-ever, this cannot be veriified until cur notions of peer development 
are fiilly. operatioriaiizeQ anS measured _^ in tanle^ _vjith standard ccgnitivo 



Soth direct and indirect effects of adults on the teer group develcinent 
of the - - studeiits at St. Angela's were ooserved.- Kovies and television seesed 
to provide the. only models imitated "by the younger children- The V/andirers, 
Kiss, Ch-arlie'.s Angels, and the I'^iihty >buse "clues" were all copies of mass 
media prcgramming. We never observed npn--media groups as, for example, a' 
: Stamp eoliectihg, ■ Mte-flying, or- hike ridir^' "clubs,"- -Aich Eight h^ave "been 
. more easily patterned- after iridigenous children's activities- Snly a few 
■chilSrsn vers ^emcers of youth orginicriticr.s such £3 Little Ii:<-:.z:-s or £:cuts-. 
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Most imrortant; the children ehbse hot to iiSitSitfe these groups? ar.d- instead ^ 

picked those offered by the mass media. 

Salience of social environments ' : The teachers and sehcol - staff had .a 

dS?ect effect on the children's deveionnent of peer, groups. The teachers 

played' a ma^ or role by providing informaliion to students about their social- 
-interaction. Teaiehers identified p^tjterns .^of peer, associations as grout 

■]behavi6r-' 9nis, tf;ie' students could^ use thi§ inforrzation to form an abstract 
•hotidri of group. For example, the Click received its name f rcii a 7th grade 

teacher- The teacher 's :Tabel, according to most of .^the Sth gr^ers inters 
.•view^^-' stimulate^ohesiveriess, and indicated to the sradents the importance 

of social crganization. * , - 

: . • > . • 

Biuc^iicsal^2iiplications " • * . ■ 

^ : Jfedie programming provides pser group role models^Jhat children rmitate 
at an early age. Young children ma^r pick a- salient message from these models: 
friend^ip relations are mere important than academic learning. 2ns is not 
^to". dispute the fact that hav^g friends in-schobl is ^ii;pDrtant to a child 's^ 

ad3US"taent./ Hovever -it "^is possible that, larger-than-life mldia models exag^ 

_* _ _ _■ j_ ■ i ■ ■ 

gerate the importance of .social relations. ^ . - ^ 

- The teapher at a later point in the student* s career may exacerbate thJ.s 

Mspleced. emphasis on human relatiohs^over academic achiev^ent. Student' peer 

groTips are given attributes, of adult groins at a time vSen children . are only 

; *_ ._ ^ _ _ . ' ______ 

• imitati?^' '-Khat th^ see around them , ■. and have ^cnly a loose social organiza- 
--tiohi We re'coimend that teacheps' deeiphasize the role of child ccalitiohi' in, 
accounting, -for the- hehsvinr of students in pfe^sdolescence. ■ >:e helieve the 



^thasis dilutes valx^abie i'hstructior-al' energies. 
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SDvever. the behavior of both adiiLts and children in schools- is con- 



trolled in part by tfefe.bufe^.'ucratie nature of the school itself, ^^e have den 

: .cimaited how Student peer , groups from in part, as a response to the school 

bureaucracy. Membership in a weli-ofpnized interest group is necessary in 

order to pursue one's goals- iti any coHplex bureaucracy. !Ehe larger 'am more 

" / complex the organization^ the more interest groups tend to fonn. idke^-ase, 

_ . . \ _ ■_ 

the larger .and more complex a -school organization is, the more it beeomes 

- heeessaiy for students, to organize into vafio1i2s peer factions. Even at a. 
g^TTtfrph school like St. Angela's, peer groups vere recognized as an impDrtant 
proT^lan. El' larger schools, the -prcblein .multiplies at the expense of academic 
.instruction. Sasick (1973) estimated that SGf^ of student time is spent in 
nonT-academic school- activities ; E^centralisation of -school s-ystsns would- be a 
magor step toward the rectification ""of this, prbbleri- Bi smaller, more inti-- 
mate' settiilgs, students .would not find it necessary to- organize into coali- 
tions. V/e believe that a new emphasis'^ upon academic l^arnir^j^rauj^^fel^^^ : 
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Fig." 3. Location of Census .Tracts surrounding S 

Source: 1970 Census of Housing and Population, 
South Plalnfield, SMSA 



Table 2 



GENEEKI. P0PULATION OF GENSUS TK.efS^ 
Uurce: 1970 Census of Housing and Population 



census tracts: B^Mj 



Total population 
% bliackf . ~ 



^ Combined 
387 6 



22 



114 



ERIC 



^ Table 3 

CHiLD POPUiATION BY A6E SEX FOR COMBINED CENSUS AREAS 

Source: 1970 Census ox Housing arid Population , 



Age: 



l;0-^4 yrs. 



Sex 
Male 



622 

565- 



592 
551 



Total 

%■ of total population 



1187 
10 



1143- ■. 
9 



ERIC 



Table 4; 

ETHNICLTY OP POPULATION BY CENSUS TRACT 

Soiircfe: 1970 Census of Hdoisihg and Population 
' ( )=% of -totai area population 



• Census Tracts ; . A / ■ B,C,D, Combined 

Foreign stock total^ 321 (8) 2191 f26) 2512 C21) 

Polish .' 65 (2) 1321 (15). 1387 Cll) 

Italian , 113 (3) 149 ( 2) 252 (2) 
German, _Austrian and : 

. .USSR . ^ . - 94 (2) 325 ( 4) 419 ( 3J. 

Spanish speaking 27 (1) 92. (. 1) ^ 119 (1} 



^Persons reporting as foreign born, or of mixed or foreing 
parentage. 



ERIC 



- 116 



TaBie 5 



SCHOOL ENROLlilENT BY" CENSUS TRftCf 
Sotirce: 1970 Census of Housing and Population 



Census Tract: 



B,C,D, 



Combined 



Elementary Schbcl _ ^ 

Enrollment '54 

Public school only ' 742 

% of total enrollment 71 



749 
88 



1904 
1491 
78 



1 1>? 



ERIC 



Table 6 



■ EHPLDYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT: BY CENSUS TRACT 
-Sburcei J.S:2i3 Gfns.us of Housing and Pbpulatidn 



ft ^ 



Total Labor force 
% 



427 
6 



2141 

i3 



2568 
7; 



ERIC 




118 



Table 7 

Mf^E dCCTPftf £0NS BY GSHSUS TRACT 

Sources 1970 Census of Housing and Population 
. ' i )=% of total labor force for area 



^iC'^D, ■ Cbrabineia 



Male, 

Clerical 127(16) 443(14) 570 {15i 

Craftsmen, foremen 106 (14) 542 0.8) 648 (.17) 

operatives 119 C15) -747 (24) " 866 (22) 

Laborers . . . 66 (; 8) 312 (10) 378 (10) 

Service Workers .235 (30) 355 (12) 6O0 (16) 

Professionals^ Managers . i j : „■ 

and Administrators. 50 ( 6) 362^(12) 412 (11). 



^ -.. . ■ 
ERIC 



Table 8 

RESIDENTIAL STATUS BY CENSUS TRACT 
. Soxzrce: 1970 Census of Housing arid Pbpt 

Census Tract: _ .A 3,CJD^ 



?Cotal, , occupied housing - _ 

.•units i 2972 ^ 1325 . 4297 

Moved to present house: ^ - 

before 1960 ' 298 1343 1641 

1966 - 1967 4a 80S 13S3^ 

1968^ - 1970 479 824 --^ 1303 

Occupants not owning . . 

auto 1127 ^1SX)A 2931 

S of total residents 35 61 . 68 



■ -/Table 9 / 

'I ~ ■ / _ ■ 

HOUSraOLD mu FAMILY TYPE BY CENSUS TRACT 

Sdtirce: 1970 Census of Housing and Population 

■ _ ^ ■) 

Census Tract; A . B ^ C ' 5 Combined 

Number of -house- / . 

holds - . I r - - 

•Persons per / 
, . houseiiold . - ^/ - 

%* of ^children 
under 18 in: 

^ ._ _ ' _ _ ' ■ 

Husband-wife _ _ - 
families 28 . 64 6:9. > 72 

• F&aaie head __ _ _ . " 

families 53 19 ^ 15 15 




Table 10 



HOUSING PROFILE BY C: 



—I 



TRACT 



Source:" 1970 Census of Housing /and Population 



1 



I 



Censu s ?raet g ^ 




Owner occupied 
% owner occupied 
% white owners 



■1505 /. : 
82' ^ 



3396 
" 1464, 
43 
'98 



Combined 

4901 
1666 

33 

97 



% black renters 



.1189 

- 71 



1558 
2 



2747- 
32 




